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Notes and 


Standard Specifications 


WE have, on sundry occasions, participated in dis- 
cussions designed to draw up standard specifications. 
The procedure on many of these occasions has been 
illuminating, and has followed the same lines so often 
that notice should be taken of the general principles 
that are emerging. The first step is usually a meeting 
of the users of the material to be specified. This body 
draws up a specification which details the properties 
that the user requires, but modifies these in accordance 
with what appears to be possible for the manufacturers 
to achieve. The guiding principle in regard to manu- 
facturing possibilities is the success with which users 
have been able to obtain goods having the desired 
characteristics, when some of the more advanced users 
have specified these. That is to say, the finished speci- 
fication in general expresses the features of the class of 
goods which can be obtained in the open market, 
though possibly from a proportion only of existing 
manufacturers. The second step is to submit this speci- 
fication to the manufacturers for their comments. If 
certain properties specified cannot be attained, or can 
only be attained at disproportionate expense, the manu- 
facturers rightly say so. In any specification, however, 
there are a number of properties which, although 
secured by the leading manufacturers, cannot be fully 
attained by other makers with the particular plant and 
labour at their disposal. Invariably the representatives 
of the manufacturers plead for whittling down the 
specification so that it will embrace the goods of the 
less modern works; the plea raised is generally that 
individual users can draw up their own specification, 
and that as a general principle the provisions should be 
drawn widely enough to admit all existing materials 
unless well below what has hitherto been considered 
good practice. 


Higher Industrial Efficiency 


Is this principle good, or should the specifications be 
tightened to compel the less modern works to be 
brought up to the standard of their up-to-date com- 
petitors? We suggest that this method of drawing up 
specifications is wrong. Two considerations alone 
should govern the provisions of a standard specifica- 
tion. In the first place, is the proviso necessary for the 
purpose of the user? Secondly, can the best manu- 
facturers make such material? If the answer to these 
two questions is in the affirmative, the property under 


Comments 


consideration should be specified. If either of them 
are answerable in the negative, it should be omitted. 
The trend of industry is in the direction of higher 
efficiency, and where a material fails to conform with 
what is found to be necessary to maintain that efficiency, 
it should not be allowed to be used because certain 
works have fallen behind the times, or because their 
raw material is not good enough for the manufacture 
of goods ot the necessary quality. Ordinary commercial 
competition will, in time, compel the out-of-date 
manufacturers to modernise their equipment, or to find 
other markets.wherein the lower quality of their goods 
may find an outlet. It is false economy to allow such 
works to continue to supply markets for which they 
have ceased to become eligible. The adoption of this 
principle in turn places a severe onus of responsibility 
on the specification committee. There must be very 
definite knowledge concerning which properties are 
essential in the goods under consideration in order that 
no injustice shall be done. Having in mind the losses 
that may be caused through using unsuitable material, 
it is evident that the work’ of specification committees 
is of vital importance to industry. 


The Popular Side of Science 


SiR F. GOWLAND HOPKINS has lately been asking 
whether people should be interested in_ science 
popularly. Is it of any value that money and time 
should be expended in teaching to people the more 
elementary facts of science which can never be of 
conscious value to them in after-life? The question is 
pertinent to those who regard teaching during 
adolescence as a form of brain-training only. It is 
important that people of all classes should learn to 
appreciate something of the outlook of science so that, 
if not able to express an opinion on the scientific 
problems of the day, they may at least realise the 
value of the discoveries of research and how important 
it is that those discoveries should be utilised. If the 
inertia of the industrial machine towards the adoption 
of improvements is to be overcome in the future, the 
coming generations must in their youth be taught what 
science is doing and has done and must be brought to 
realise the dangers of neglecting to take advantage 
of every discovery. 

It is for those reasons we have urged on previous 
occasions that there should be a closer connection 
between industry and teaching in the schools. Even 
ia universities many lecturers, and most junior 
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lecturers, in scientific subjects have no _ practical 
experience in industry. A few years’ experience in the 
lower ranks of chemists or physicists is not sufficient to 
give the individual the fullest practical outlook. 
Experience in administrative or executive positions 
is essential; but such men cannot usually be paid as 
teachers the salary they can earn in industry. Therein 
lies a real difficulty in correlating teaching and 
industry, for which we have yet to find a solution. 
Perhaps an insistence upon a period in the works by 
all teachers above a certain grade, might be one way 
out of the difficulty if it could be supplemented by 
periodic lectures delivered in each school by men of 
wide experience. A scheme such as this might well be 
initiated and fostered by the chemical industry which 
has so much to gain from the proper appreciation of 
the achievements of science. It is particularly timely 
when the recognition is growing of the value of science 
in the amelioration of economic conditions throughout 
the world that Sir Frank Smith should call attention 
to the value of British research to the world. What 
we may ask jin reading it, would have been the present 
position of industry and the wage-earner if these 
discoveries had never been made, and if, being made, 
they had never been developed industrially? Perhaps 
science is the greatest antidote to all the ‘‘ isms ’’ that 
afflict our distressed generation. It is pertinent to 
recollect that the great discoveries of the past were 
made by individuals working for the most part alone 
and generally under circumstances which precluded the 
possibilities of using accurate or elaborate apparatus. 
To-day, with the growth of scientific training, with the 
great industrial research laboratories, and with the 
subsidised research of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, scale and elaboration are alike 
much increased and the results should be propor- 
tionately greater. 


Compressed Gas Cylinders 


IT was not our intention to refer again to our 
editorial notes on the desirability for using metal 
that will split under stress, without shattering, for 
holding compressed gas. A recent accident, however, 
provides so pungent a commentary upon our contention 
that we cannot resist the temptation to underline them. 
In a works at Camberwell, a cylinder of gas exploded 
and the fire brigade was called in to deal with the 
resulting fire. While they were so engaged a second 
cylinder exploded, injuring several firemen, four 
sufficiently severely to be detained in_ hospital. 
According to ‘‘ The Times,’’ March 10, the helmets of 
two of them were smashed and twisted by flying metal 
and the nozzle of the branch hose they were using was 
broken in two. This cylinder apparently contained 
acetylene, although the journalist’s description of it as 
‘‘ oxy-acetylene’’ gas is more enthusiastic than 
informed! On the same day there was another 
explosion at North Acton said to be caused by a com- 
pressed air cylinder. On this occasion three men were 
injured. The damage to firemen and workers in both 
instances appears to have been caused by flying metal, 
not by fire or by the escape of gases. By using, for 
cylinders, the type of steel to which we have referred 
previously, a grave potential danger would be removed. 
In view of the insistent demand for safety measures, we 
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cannot conceive that this opportunity will be neglected, 
unless there 1s some vital reason against the change. 
Since the matter was first mentioned in THE CHEMICAL 
AGE there has been ample time to point out any 
difficulties. We are therefore impelled to the conclusion 
that there are no difficulties, other than the obvious 
one of allowing existing cylinders to remain in use 
for a sufficient length of time to wear out, which infers 
only that financial and other considerations must make 
the change a gradual one. It merely remains for the 
manufacturers of compressed gas to use the new 
cylinders, for the Home Office to recommend their use, 
and for users of gases to encourage the change by ask- 
ing that their gases shall be supplied in non-shatterable 
cylinders. 


Chemistry in Schools 


IN his annual address the President of the Institute 
of Chemistry has explained the difference of opinion 
that exists regarding the place of chemistry in the 
school curriculum. Many would see chemistry among 
the subjects taught in the junior forms; others feel that 
it is too difficult for boys under 16. There appears to be 
a further school holding that practical chemistry is too 
dangerous for the smaller boys.. The Institute of 
Chemistry is primarily an academic body. Indus- 
trialists have little place upon its councils, even though 
many of the Fellows and Associates are engaged in 
chemical industry. For that reason we are disposed 
to ‘‘ butt in ’’ upon the proposed written expression of 
opinion of the views of members to give a view based 
on industrial experience. 

In our view the Institute should not confine its 
questionnaire to whether chemistry should be taught, 
but should also ask how it should be taught. Having 
for our sins sat at the feet of many chemistry masters 
in our youth, we were impressed with the utter inability 
of most of them to make us understand anything more 
than that H,O ‘‘ means ’’ water, and facts of a similar 
order of accuracy. Does that mean a point scored by 
those who believe that chemistry is too difficult for the 
boy? We do not agree. It means that the teaching 
was to blame; the methods by which science are taught 
are rarely such as will appeal to the juvenile mind. A 
new technique must be evolved which will enable the 
methods of the science to be grasped, the romance of 
discovery to be implanted on the mind, and the utility 
of what has been found to be understood. It will, for 
example, make no great impression on the boy’s mind 
to learn labouriously that sulphuric acid possesses 
certain properties; tell him, in addition, the uses to 
which the acid is put dy season of those properties and 
his interest is aroused. Correlate cause and effect, and 
the modern boy is already on the way to understanding 
chemical industry. It is not necessary to be in 
possession of a B.Sc. degree in physics to take a living 
interest in wireless telephony. One can drive and 
operate a motor car without having a B.Sc. in engineer- 
ing. Let people realise, in the words of Dr. Mouat 
Jones, that without chemistry ‘‘ they must envisage a 
red-nosed, rickety unwashed population wandering in 
unbleached, undyed garments over the face of the 
earth.’’ Such facts would soon quicken the interest 
of the youthful student; youth is pre-eminently a 
practical animal. : 
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Good and Bad Economy in Raising Steam 


By J. H. WEST, M.I.Chem.E. 


NEARLY all chemical manufacturers use large quantities of 
steam, but as it is a low-priced commodity (though very often 
far from being a cheap one) they do not seem to bother about 
what it really does cost or how much money they are burning 
in the boiler house every year. 

Some years ago a very comprehensive investigation was 
carried out regarding the conditions under which steam was 
being raised in this country, and in the course of this investi- 
gation boiler plants at sixty chemical factories were examined. 
The average efficiency for the 236 boilers tested was 54.2 per 
cent. for the boilers alone, and 57.9 per cent, overall includ- 
ing economisers and superheaters but deducting steam or 


should cost from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per ton, according to the 
price of coal. Taking the lower figure, your steam would cost 
you £10,000 a year, and for every 3d. a ton beyond the attain- 
able minimum you are losing £1,000 a year. This loss is only 
2s. 6d. per hour, but there are 8,760 hours in one year. 
Why do manufacturers continue to lose large sums of money 
in this way? The answer is that they simply will not take 
the trouble to find out what their boiler plants are doing. If 
they did, it is inconceivable that as business men, which they 
presumably are, they would allow the waste to go on. Regard- 
ing those sixty chemical factories there is no record as to 
whether any means were in use for measuring the steam pro- 




















The Power Plant at Monsanto Chemical Works Ltd., Ruabon: View showing the Firing Aisle of Boiler House with Underfeed Stokers. 


power used on auxiliaries. Zhe annual consumption of coal 
in these factories was 620,000 tons, but there would probably 
be no insuperable difficulty in raising the overall efficiency 
in these plants to the moderate figure of 7a per cent. This 
would mean an annual saving for these 60 factories alone cof 
89,466 tons of coal, or 1,491 tons per factory; £1,491 at 205. 
per ton, or £1,118 at 158. per ton, going into the bank instead 
of being burnt! If these sixty plants are truly representative 
of the smaller chemical factories throughout the country, there 
must be a very large wastage of coal. Moreover, if the figures 
cited represent the average conditions, what must conditions be 
like in the worst plants ? 

Let us look at the question another way, viz., in terms of 
steam produced. Suppose you have three Lancashire boilers 
each evaporating 7,500 lb, per hour, it will total 10 tons per 
hour in round figures, or taking 8,000 working hours in a year, 
80,000 tons per annum. Now steam from an efficient plant 


duced or the feed-water, or whether accurate working CO, 
recorders formed part of the boiler house equipment. 

Let us go on to discuss in detail the problem of where the 
wasted money goes and how it can be saved. The trouble 
starts before the coal actually reaches the factory. Colliery 
agents and coal merchants delight in selling water, pyrites, 
slate and other assorted minerals as coal, and generally they 
achieve their object. What the purchaser wants—and what 
alone he ought to pay for—is not coal in the coal merchant’s 
sense, but B.Th.U. Nor is it sufficient to have a calorific test 
made before placing a contract extending over a period of 
12 months, hoping that all deliveries will keep up to the 
same standard. It is also essential to place your fuel contract 
on a proper calorific value and moisture content basis. A 
widely adopted method of doing this is known as the ‘‘ Tissen- 
den ’”’ system. Here the colliery agent or fuel merchant de- 
clares a ‘‘ basic’ calorific value and moisture content for 
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which the contract or ‘‘ basic ’”’ price will be charged. A cer- 
tain tolerance above or below the basic values is allowed 
without change of price, but beyond the limits of the tolerance 
a sliding scale of penalty and bonus comes into operation. 

An example will make the working of the system quite 
clear. Assume the basic calorific value (on a dry basis) to 
be 13,200 B.Th.U. per lb., the basic moisture content of the 
fuel as delivered to be 8.0 per cent. and the basic price to 
be 15s. 6d. per ton. Allow a tolerance of 150 B.Th.U. per 
lb., and 1 per cent. moisture, and make the penalty and bonus 
id. per 60 B.Th.U. and id. per 0.5 per cent. moisture. Then 
any delivery of fuel of which the calorific value is not less 
than 13,050 B.Th.U. or more than 13,350 B.Th.U., and the 
moisture in which is not more than g per cent. or less than 
7 per cent., as delivered, is paid for at the basic price of 
15s. 6d. per ton. A delivery, however, which had a calorific 
value of 13,385 B.Th. U. and a moisture content of 5.82 per 
cent. would carry a bonus of 1d. per ton on calorific value 
and of 3d. per ton on moisture; total bonus 4d. and price io 
be paid 15s. 10d, per ton. On the other hand, a delivery of 
which the calorific value was 13,015 B.Th.U. and the moisture 
10.65 per cent., would carry a penalty of 1d, per ton for 
calorific value and 4d. per ton for moisture; total penalty 5d. 
and price to be paid 15s. 1d. per ton. Jn all these cases the 
algebraic sum of the penalty and bonus is taken in fixing 
the price. 


Sampling the Deliveries of Fuel 


In practice the sampling is done once a day, three or four 
shovelfuls being taken from different parts of each wagon 
and properly quartered and mixed. The final samples are 
at once placed in air-tight canisters, and once a month these 
are sent to an independent firm of analysts whose findings 
are accepted by both parties. This system means a little 
extra trouble and work, but it is well worth while from the 
financial point of view. 

Where fuel is delivered by railway wagon and the factory 
possesses a rail weighbridge it is easy to check the weights 
of fuel delivered against those invoiced. Even without the 
weighbridge the railway company’s weights give a check, 
provided nobody has helped himself after the wagon was 
weighed, but when fuel is delivered by barge and there is no 
automatic weighing machine or coal meter in the boiler house 
it is not easy to check the weights. In the writer’s experience 
it has proved very necessary to make a periodical check even 
if it means putting on a gang of men and bagging up a whole 
barge-load and weighing the bags on a platform weighing 
machine. On one occasion a sailing-barge load, invoiced as 


100 tons, proved to be actually just over 83 tons when it was 


weighed in this way. We have therefore two points with 
regard to the fuel before it reaches the boiler house. In the 
first place make sure that every pound of fuel will yield the 
proper number of B.Th.U.; secondly, make sure that you get 
the number of pounds of fuel you pay for. 


Moisture in Coal 


A certain amount of moisture in coal has its good points 
as well as bad points. The moisture, in the case of small fuel, 
helps to bind it together on the grate, and at the same time, 
as it evaporates, it leaves the mass sufficiently porous for the 
air to get into intimate contact with all parts of it and thus 
improve combustion. With very fine fuel, such as coke 
breeze, moisture may tend to prevent particles of unburnt fuel 
from being blown off the fue] bed and carried into the flues, 
particularly if forced draught is used. This, however, will 
not hold good when the moisture has evaporated. On the 
other hand, every pound of moisture that goes into the furnace 
with the fuel has to be turned into vapour, and that vapour 
is going to leave the economiser at somewhere between 400° F., 
and perhaps 550° F., if the economiser is inefficient. If we 
take a dry fuel of 13,000 B.Th.U. and compare it with the 
same fuel containing 10 per cent. moisture as fired, a pound 
of the latter will yield 11,700 B.Th.U. and the heat loss in 
the vapour at 400° F. equals 117 B.Th.U. In other words 


the net calorific value will be 11,583 B.Th.U., 7.e., 89 per 
cent of the dry fuel value. 

The use of untreated or improperly treated feed water is 
one of the principal ways in which money is burned in raising 
steam. 


Scale formation very quickly puts up the fuel con- 
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sumption. One sixteenth of an inch of scale will knock 10 
per cent. off the efficiency; a greater thickness in proportion. 
With scale also comes the risk of overheating, with subse- 
quent buckling of the plates. Scale forms very quickly where 
the heating is most intense, and it is just at those points 
where there is the most risk of overheating. The heat con- 
ductivity of adherent scale is of the same order as that of 
the fire-brick in the boiler settings. 

There is also the question of pitting and corrosion, leading 
to costly shut-downs and repairs, and finally trouble from 
priming due to excessive concentration of the dissolved salts 
during evaporation. Here again the manufacturer who is 
willing to take a little trouble, or to insist on his staff taking 
it, will save money. Do not be content if you are told that 
somebody’s boiler fluid or composition is being used. These 
preparations at the most are only makeshifts, and the best 
that can be said for them is that they are sometimes better 
than using raw water without any previous treatment. 

A properly designed water softening plant is always a sound 
investment. The capital cost is not high and the cost of 
treatment is only a few pence per thousand gallons of water. 
Properly treated, water will make a notable difference to 
boiler performance. If you have no water softener do not 
delay in getting one; if you have one see that it is doing 
its job every day and all through the day. The ordinary 
lime-soda process is as good as any for hard waters, and will 
give treated water of 3° to 4° hardness if worked cold and 
less than this if worked hot. This article is not concerned 
with high-pressure, high-duty water-tube boilers, for which 
far more thorough feed water treatment is essential, but with 
the ordinary battery of medium-pressure Lancashires or 
Economics to be found in the average chemical factory. The 
above degree of softening is quite sufficient for these, and 
if the alkalinity is kept one or two degrees higher than the 
hardness there need be little fear of pitting or corrosion except 
from dissolved oxygen. 


Exhaust Steam for Preheating Boiler Feed 


If you have any exhaust steam available use it to heat the 
feed water before treatment. If not—use live steam, the heat 
of which will be returned to the boiler in the water. If the 
water is brought up to 200° F, in an open or vented vessel 
nearly all the dissolved oxygen will be driven off, and corro- 
sion will definitely cease. Collect all the condensate from coil 
and other closed heaters and return to the hot well. The more 
pure condensate you have the less make-up will there be to 
treat in the softener, but beware of condensate from steam 
engine exhausts. Nothing worse than oil can get into a 
boiler. It is, of course, possible to remove the oil, but unless 
the quantity is very large it is better to leave it alone and 
run no risks. 

If you use the same water supply for cooling purposes and 
for boiler make-up, you may be able to collect some hot raw 
water from the jackets of gas engines, air compressors, and 
other sources. If so, pipe it to the water softener, for every 
little item helps in the ultimate saving of heat units. 

The matter of foaming and priming is a question of not 
allowing the soluble salts to concentrate too much in the boiler 
as evaporation proceeds. The best system to prevent this, and 
at the same time save much of the heat and of the water blown 
down, is the continuous blow-down system. If you prefer to 
keep to the occasional blow-down system use a salinometer to 
check the concentration of the soluble salts. 








German Coal-Tar Distillate Trade 


GERMAN stocks of coal-tar oils have been substantially re- 
duced in recent months, mainly on account of diminished 
production. In the foreign trade, Germany has been feeling 
increasingly severe difficulties consequent upon the deprecia- 
tion of foreign currencies, which have been having disastrous 
effects upon German exports. The heavy losses in foreign 
trade are readily shown by the drop in exports of light oils 
to 1,245 tons in the first 10 months of 1933, from 2,429 tons 
in the like period of 1932; and in exports of other distillates, 
such as anthracene oil, carbolic oil, creosote oil, etc., to 20,248 
from 47,429 tons. 
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Colloidal Behaviour in Paint and Varnish Systems 


The Basis of a New Paint and Varnish Technology 


FURTHER aspects of colloidal behaviour in paint and varnish 
systems were discussed by Mr. W. Esmond Wornum in a 
paper read before the Oil and Colour Chemists’ Association, 
in London, on March 8. In the first part of this paper (which 
was read before the Association last year) a scheme was out- 
lined whereby the colloid complexity of a system could be 
studied, the main portion of the paper being devoted to a 
consideration of the manner in which the chemical reactivity 
determined the particular type of colloid structure which was 
to be expected under a given set of conditions. In the second 
part of the paper, the author has now followed more closely 
the colloidal behaviour of the systems, with special reference 
to varnishes and oil media, and he has considered how far 
this behaviour can be correlated to the physical structure. 


Two Aspects of Colloidal Behaviour 


The problem of colloidal behaviour, said Mr. Wornum, em- 
braced two separate aspects. In the first place there was the 
manner of the building up of the micelles and, more particu- 
larly, those larger units which he had termed miscellar swarms 
or secondary flocculates; secondly, the spacial distribution of 
the units throughout the system and its relationship to the 
phase stability, which determined, among other things, the 
sol-gel transformation. In a_ system possessing a (2,2) 
reactivity, such as’ phthalic anhydride and ethylene glycol, 
the formation of the larger units of disperse phase could only 
result through the operation of secondary valence forces. At 
high temperatures any aggregate formed were evanescent in 
character, so that little colloid complexity arose, and the 
system did not gel. It was not until the system was cooled 
to allow secondary valence forces to become active that the 
micelles and secondary flocculates assumed a more stable 
form and a state of reversible gelation was reached. With a 
(2,3) reactivity, e.g., phthalic anhydride and glycerol, the con- 
ditions were less simple. Here the influence of secondary 
valence forces equally obtained at low temperatures, but at 
high temperatures a primary valence activity had also to be 
taken into consideration. Under these conditions larger units 
might readily be built up and the formation of irreversible 
micelles and irreversible flocculates led finally to an irreversi- 
ble gelation. An essential difference between the two types 
of systems lay in their behaviour at high temperatures. The 
author, however, dealt chiefly with the (2,3) systems, and par- 
ticularly with drying oils, which fell within this class. 


Nature of the Disperse Phase 


With any given degree of chemical reactivity the nature 
of the disperse phase, as characterised by the formation of 
a large number of small flocculates or of a smaller number 
of large flocculates, was determined very largely by the rate 
at which the chemical reaction took place. It was here that 
one was able immediately to appreciate the influence of 
catalysts and of changes in the reaction temperature on the 
colloid condition. The formaticn of these larger irreversible 
units directly resulted from primary valence cross-linking at 
chance points of contact. It was evident, therefore, that the 
extent to which these units could form and grow was further 
conditioned by the inherent activity of the simple molecules 
originally present in the system. For this reason alone, 
differences must arise, for example, in the heat bodying ot 
linseed oil and tung oil respectively, since in the case of the 
former oil both micellar and flocculate growth were to a large 
extent impeded by the presence in the molecular chains cf 
more saturated and less reactive radicles, whereas tung oil 
was potentially active at all points in the chain lengths. 

Radical differences in the physical structure of tung oil 
stand oils were likely to arise according to the temperature 
of reaction chosen for the bodying process. These differences 


in physical structure, produced through temperature changes, 
though less marked, were equally applicable to the case of 
linseed oil stand oils, and the question of high or low tem- 
perature heat treatment for the production of these stand oils 
The choice of temperature, 


became immediately significant. 


in-so-far as it determined the flocculate size, must rest upon 
the particular requirements of the resultant film. 

The properties of the gel must be very largely governed 
by the physical character of the disperse phase just prior to 
gelation, although modification of such properties might be 
brought about should chemical reaction proceed after the gel 
point had been reached. The extent to which flocculate 
formation and flocculate growth had been allowed to take 
place during the process of varnish manufacture was on this 
account an important factor in determining the character and 
properties of the resulting film. This emphasised the im- 
portance of the flocculate size in these colloid systems. The 
degree of inter-micellar swelling increased very greatly with 
and much more rapidly than the corresponding increase in 
the flocculate size. Thus, the swelling characteristics of a 
gel or film would be modified according to the extent to which 
flocculate growth had been allowed to take place either prioz 
to or subsequent to its production. 


True Molecular Dispersion 


The extent to which true micellar dispersion was attainable, 
with the absence of flocculate formation, would naturally 
depend mainly upon the quantity of such dispersing agent 
present. In general, for varnish purposes, such complete dis- 
persion was not desirable on account of the high degree of 
phase stability which accompanied it, and therefore, the poor 
‘drying ”’ qualities of the system. By reducing and varying 
the quantity of dispersing agent introduced, however, differert 
degrees of flocculate formation would be allowed to take 
place, flocculate growth would in large measure be controlled, 
and the stability of the system accordingly modified. The 
dispersion of very large flocculates was possible in the sol 
state, providing the surface activity of the flocculates was 
adequately reduced or destroyed through the orientation of 
suitable polar molecules; in the absence of these dispersing 
agents such a system was unstable and gelation quickly 
followed. 

A further significant point was brought out by these obser- 
vations. If the oil or resin acids in such a system were 
effectively employed by orientation on the particles in the 
disperse phase, they could not at the same time be present 
as ‘‘free’’ acids. Any determination of the acidity of these 
systems would naturally destroy this orientation, and the 
quantity of acid present might thereby be estimated. Such 
acids, however, could not strictly be regarded as ‘“ free ”’ 
acids, and it appeared extremely doubtful whether any ‘‘free’’ 
acids existed in varnish systems or in the natural or synthetic 
resins, 


Variation of- Size of Flocculate 


It was now possible to vary the flocculate size in the dis- 
perse phase within fairly wide limits, and the stability cf 
the system in the sol state would be determined largely by 
the extent to which these flocculates had been built up either 
in the absence or presence of some peptising body. A condi- 
tion of high stability was not normally compatible with the 
production of very large units in the disperse phase, whilst 
a condition of instability was directly favourable to the build- 
ing up of these flocculates, the size of which was conditioned 
mainly by the rate of their formaticn 

A condition of complete dispersion was necessarily asso- 
ciated with a high degree of stability and gave rise in practice 
to a system of very good flowing properties and of very low 
viscosity. A condition of complete coagulation corresponded 
to the ge] condition in which the phase stability had been 
essentially destroyed. The phase stability of varnish systems 
might be modified also by metallic catalysts and by pigmenta- 
tion. Of the drying catalysts, cobalt had a very marked 
sensitising action, whilst manganese and lead had a neutral 
or slightly stabilising action in the absence of oxidation and 
a definite stabilising action during the course of oxidation. 
Of the pigments, zinc oxide had a marked sensitising action. 
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Thus, unless a high degree of stability characterised the sys- 
tem, pigmentation of a varnish with zinc oxide was attended 
either by a “‘ fattening-up ”’ or, in the extreme case, a com- 
plete gelation (livering) of the medium through the partial 
or complete coagulation of flocculates, as the case might be. 
There was definitely no correlation between this livering and 
the acidity of the medium; it was possible, however, that 
where phase stability owed its origin mainly to the dispersing 
effect of acids in the system, pigmentation. with zinc 
oxide might lead to the destruction of the orientation 
of these acids on the flocculate surfaces, and, the stability of 
the varnish being thus impaired, gelation or Jivering resulted. 
There was a marked stabilising effect of pigments in the 
case of the carbon blacks. Here the greatly increased phase 
stability materially influenced the drying properties of the 
paint by preventing the required coagulation of flocculates to 
produce the gel state. 


General Stability of Varnish Systems 


In varnish systems the stability was generally destroyed by 
a continuance of flocculate formation or flocculate growth 
through the process of oxidation. In systems possessing a 
low phase stability, usually characterised by the presence of 
large flocculates, oxidation need proceed to only a very small 
extent to reduce the phase stability and induce gelation. 
lhese varnishes, therefore, would show a relatively quick set. 
Subsequent oxidation reactions would occur in the gel state 
whereby a larger proportion of the less complex (continuous) 
phase would become changed with consequent new flocculate 
formation and growth of existing flocculates, 7.e., the varnish 
would dry. In those systems possessing a high phase stability, 
usually associated with the presence of smal] flocculates, the 
conditions of drying might be otherwise. It was obvious that 
a much higher degree of oxidation must take place before the 
phase stability was destroyed, and this was evidenced by an 
increase in the time of set. 

Varnishes might be divided into two classes, 7.¢., those in 
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which the disperse phase was constituted by a large number 
of small flocculates, and those in which it was characterised 
by a smaller number of very large flocculates. The swelling 
properties of a gel were more strictly determined by the 
flocculate size, the residual reactivity of the micellar and 
flocculate surfaces, and the nature of the liquid phase 
absorbed. Other things being equal, it was mainly to 
differences in the flocculate size that differences in the degree 
of swelling were mostly to be attributed. Thus, in the case 
of a small flocculate film the degree of swelling would be 
relatively low, and in the case of the large flocculate film 
a correspondingly higher degree of swelling occurred. Bloom- 
ing was attributable to the presence in the film of large 
swollen flocculates, formed either in the varnish process or 
later during the oxidation stage, the liquid adsorbed being 
displaced through subsequent adsorption of water vapour with 
a consequent oily exudation from the surface of the film. As 
the swelling of these flocculates was associated with the 
micellar surface activity, the proneness of a varnish to bloom 
was reflected in the surface activity of the film; a measure of 
this was obtainable by a determination of the contact angle of 
the film to water. 


Freedom from Bloom 


Bloom might manifest itself otherwise than in the produc- 
tion of this thin oily exudation. This defect was also to be 
attributed to changes produced in the character of swelling 
and might be correlated likewise with the flocculate size. 
Small flocculate films showed freedom from this defect. 

In consequence of these conditions there was the smail 
flocculate gel varnish (a non-blooming type but prone to 
whiten in water), and the darge flocculate gel type (a bloom- 
ing type but of good resistance to water). Between these types 
the film properties would vary according to flocculate con- 
ditions. Mr. Wornum said he was confident that this colloid 
study formed a much-needed basis for a newer and more 
scientific paint and varnish technology. 








The Hird Low Temperature Carbonisation Process 


Details of the Plant at Nostell Colliery 


COLLIERY companies have shown considerable interest in the 
Hird process of low temperature carbonisation and in July 
last a contract was signed for the erection of a plant for 
the Nostell Colliery, Ltd., of Nostell, near Wakefield, said 
Mr. H. P. Hird, A.I.C., in a paper on ‘“‘Recent Developments 
in Coal Carbonisation ’’ read before the Society of Dyers and 
Colourists, at Bradford, on February 15. ‘This unit will have 
a throughput of 50 tons of coal per day, producing from 
this coal about 35 tons of smokeless fuel, 1,000 gallons of 
oil and 200,000 cubic feet of rich gas. For the extraction 
of crude spirit from the gas, a benzol recovery plant has also 
been installed which will result in the recovery of about 1,000 
gallons of crude benzol per week. 


A New Brand of Smokeless Fuel 


The decision to install the Hird process at Nostell, con- 
tinued Mr. Hird, was only arrived at after thorough investi- 
gations of the different British and Continental systems of 
low and high temperature ca1bonisation by experts under the 
direction of the Hon. G. W. Winn, of the Nostell Colliery, 
Ltd., and the manager, Major J. G. Scoular. It is intended 
that the ultimate capacity of the carbonisation plant will 
be 200-250 tons of coal per day. Nostell Colliery, one of 
the most efficient and up-to-date collieries in West Yorkshire, 
is well known for the excellence of its coal which, being very 
low in ash and sulphur content, is ideal for the production 
of high-grade smokeless fuel. It is intended that this smoke- 
less fuel shall be marketed under the name of ‘“ Nostlite 
Smokeless Fuel” and it will maintain the high reputation 
which Nostell coal possesses. 

In the Nostell low temperature plant, which is typical 
of the Hird process, washed slack or larger sizes of washed 
coal from the colliery washery are fed from the different 


storage bunkers on to a rubber band conveyor running along- 
side and discharging into a 50 ton bunker in which the coal 
is allowed to remain for about a day to lose some of the 
moisture gained from the washing process. From this bunker 
the coal which requires crushing passes through a coal 
crusher as the coal used for carbonisation is washed slack 
and anything larger than this must be broken. Alternatively, 
if the coal does not require crushing it may be by-passed from 
the hopper direct into the elevator boot. The elevator carries 
the coal from the breaker to the top of the low temperature 
plant and discharges into a 100 ton storage bunker. Below 
this storage bunker is the coal dryer in which the coal is 
dried prior to carbonisation, by waste heat bled from the 
battery heating. After drying, the coal falls into the dry 
coal bunker situated underneath the dryer and the too ton 
storage bunker. 


Heating System for Retorts 


Coal is filled into the retorts by a top charging lorry which 
is filled from the dry coal bunker. The retorts, which have 
a capacity of 2} tons of coal, are of cast iron heat-resisting 
metal and are of special design. For discharging the retorts, 
there are special bottom doors of similar design to those fitted 
to intermittent vertical retorts. 

The system of heating the retorts was devised as a result 
of experience gained at Richmond, where the results were 
excellent. It consists in re-heating the inert circulating gases, 
thus obtaining constant temperature in the heating flues to 
within plus or minus 10° C. and giving easy adjustment of 
temperatures to suit any particular coal. By this heating 
system, fuel required for carbonisation is reduced to the 
minimum, being of the order of about 10 per cent. maximum, 
provided that no more than 5 per cent. of moisture is con- 
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in the coal. 


tained 
least amount of attention and can be supervised by unskilled 


The system is fool-proof, requires the 


labour. The heating gases are presented to the retorts in 
large volume, at a high velocity, so that not only is the 
heat required for carbonisation reduced to the minimum, but 
the bad heat conductivity of coal is overcome. Provision is 
made for bleeding the surplus inert gases from the system, 
and these we use for drying and heating the coal before 
carbonisation. The double foul main is of mild steel and is 
fitted with a coal oil catch box with the object of separating 
the high calorific gas from the low, as during carbonisation, 
at certain periods the gas is richer than others. 

After carbonisation has taken place, the coke is discharged 
from the retorts through the bottom doors into a fuel car, 
running on a track underneath the retorts. Arrangements 
are made for fitting the container with an air-tight hood after 
receiving the fuel. Instead of water being used to cool the 
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coke, the latter is dry quenched. The hot gases in the con- 
tainer are circulated through a condenser by a fan and cooled 
by this means. After cooling, the fuel is discharged on to 
a conveyor for delivery to the screening plant which consists 
of a coke cutter, elevator, screens and storage hoppers with 
the necessary motors and driving gear. The object of dry 
quenching is to prevent the coke crackling on the fire, which 
occurs when water is used for cooling. The oil is delivered 
by pipe line to the oil storage tank and the gas produced 
during carbonisation is boosted to the gas holder after passing 
through ammonia scrubbers and condensers. 

The most economical method of heating the retorts is by 
means of producer gas, but equally satisfactory results are 
obtained by the use of low temperature gas from the plant. 
From this low temperature gas, the crude benzol to the 
extent of about 3} gallons per ton of coal carbonised will be 
extracted. 








The Investigation of 


Increasing Interest 


ACCORDING to the annual report on the investigation of 
atmospheric pollution, just issued to-day by the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research (Report on Observations 
in the year ended March 31, 1933. H.M. Stationery Office. 
5s. net.), the importance of systematic investigation of atmos- 
pheric pollution—so-called aerial sewage—is now widely 
recognised. During the year under review 73 municipal 
authorities, four industrial undertakings and one agricul- 
tural institute took part in the observations. This is a total 
increase of 13 over the previous year. ‘‘ Public opinion,’’ 
the report states, ‘‘ is awakening to the fact that the smoke 
pall spread over our urban areas is not an act of nature to 
be tolerated as inevitable, but is the result of unscientific 
use of coal. Its removal is merely a question of the exercise 
of national forethought and will. The scientific investigation 
of the nature and amount of pollution is an important means 
of keeping the national conscience alive to the extent ot 
the smoke evil.’’ 


A Continued Improvement 


Impurities in the air are measured by deposit gauges, the 
contents of which are analysed periodically and the amounts 
of the various constituents determined. Ninety-one of these 
gauges were in use throughout the country during the year, 
and full details of the results are given in the report. 'The 
report emphasises that the degree of improvement or other- 
wise in the purity of the air can only be estimated accurately 
when the results for a particular year can be compared with 
an average figure taken over four or five years. Taking a 
group of 48 stations for which such an average can be deter- 
mined, the report gives figures showing the average deposit 
for the current year in its percentage of this average. Thus 
the deposit of tar was 14 per cent. less for the year reviewed 
than for the average of the last five years. The decrease 
in deposit of total solids was 11 per cent. The corresponding 
figures for the previous year were 20 and 14 per cent. res- 
pectively. The report concludes from these results that 
‘‘ improvement is still going on, but not at such a rate as 
during the previous year.”’ 

According to the report, the tar deposit, 7.e., the sticky, 
oily matter in the air, has decreased at 26 out of 48 stations, 
whilst the total solids deposited, including tar and all kinds 
of dust, has decreased at 39 out of 51 stations. ‘* It is inter- 
esting to note,’’ says the report, “that whilst the deposit of tar 
has apparently improved less than any of the other consti- 
tuents, the deposit of sulphates shows very marked improve- 
ment.’’ Sulphurate deposits indicate the amount of injurious 
sulphur compounds in the air which are mainly responsible 
for the deterioration of buildings, and the figures for sulphate 
show an improvement at about 74 per cent. of the stations 
having general averages. 

The report notes that the gauge at Ravenscourt Park, 
London, again shows a great increase in pollution by sul- 
phates. The total deposit for the year there was at the rate 
of 107 tons per square mile, which is also the maximum 


Atmospheric Pollution 
of Local Authorities 


recorded at any one station. The minimum annual sulphate 
deposit was 10.7 tons per square mile at Temple Newsam, 
Leeds. The maximum annual deposit of tar was found at 
Bradford Central, which had 22 tons per square mile, and 
the minimum of 0.6 tons per square mile at Whitley, Dews- 
bury. The figures for the total amount of solids deposited 
in any gauge were a maximum at Netherfield Road, Liverpool, 
of 596.4 tons per square mile and a minimum at Temple 
Newsam, Leeds, of 89.0 tons per square mile. 

Measurements of the amount of sulphur dioxide in the 
atmosphere were carried out at a number of places. In most 
of these the result was a decrease in the quantity of sulphur 
gases in the summer as compared with winter. The results 
indicate Cardiff as being remarkably free from sulphur pollu- 
tion, whilst the highest average concentrations appear to be 
at Newcastle, London (Westminster Bridge) and Barnsley. 

One of the most important factors on which the case for 
smoke abatement rests, the report points out, is the loss 
of sunlight suffered in urban districts owing to smoke pullu- 
tion. Useful information on this point is being collected 
at Halifax, where daylight determinations are being made 
at places where there are pollution-measuring gauges. The 
results show that in the year 1931-32 the more heavily poUuted 
of the two stations compared wtih the other lost as much 
as 20 per cent. of sunlight, while in the year 1932-33 the 
corresponding loss was about 17 per cent. The figures quoted 
relate to loss over the whole year; in winter the proportionate 
loss is much greater. Results of the same general character 
are recorded in the report from measurements carried out 
at Salford. 

Another matter of interest which has received attention 
during the year is that of fumes from motor vehicles, and 
the conference of the bodies co-operating in the investigation 
called the attention of local authorities to the need for more 
extensive data than are available at present on this subject. 


Motor Exhaust Fumes 


“Concern is not infrequently expressed,” says the report, 
“about the possibility that the concentration of carbon 
monoxide from motor vehicles might in congested streets 
reach dangerous levels and the research committee has con- 
sidered whether in order to provide reliable data on the 
subject, methods should be devised suitable for the routine 
determination of the amount of carbon monoxide in the air 
in urban areas in the same way as is done with other consti- 
tuents of atmospheric pollution. The committee came to the 
conclusion that routine observations are unnecessary, but sug- 
gested that it might be well for local authorities to consider 
the advisability of making occasional determinations to learn 
whether under abnormal conditions, such as during foggy 
weather; concentrations of carbon monoxide occur at busy 
traffic centres greater than are generally supposed. Methods 
of observation suitable for such occasional observations are 
already well known so that there was no necessity to inquire 
into the matter of developing new methods.”’ 
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German Patent Legislation 
Proposal to Restrict Sale of Patents Abroad 


LEGISLATION is being considered in Germany for placing res- 
trictions upon the rights of German nationals to dispose of 
patents and inventions, owned by them, to foreign interests. 
It would appear that the proposed legislation is based some- 
what upon the principle whereby German nationals are obliged 
to formally declare and make available to the Reich Govern- 
ment their security and other financial holdings in foreign 
countries as a means of enabling the Government effectively 
to control the foreign exchange and financial situation. A 
special committee has been appointed, responsible to the newly 
formed Foreign Trade Council, to study and report upon the 
various proposals that have been submitted for meeting the 
Government’s desires. 

If such a restrictive law is passed, it will doubtless have 
direct effects upon numerous American industrial concerns, 
especially in the chemical field, interested in exploiting Ger- 
man patents in the United States and elsewhere, as in addition 
to agreement with the owners of the patent rights, prospective 
buyers and exploiters will have to secure the approval of 
the Reich Government to any proposed sale or licence 
agreement. 

Certain American industrial concerns maintain close contact 
with German technical progress, in some cases going even so 
far as to subsidise promising work in German research labora- 
tories, with a view to securing the rights for exploiting the 
inventions and new processes in the United States. The pos- 
sibility of utilising this national resource in an effort to im- 
prove the country’s trade situation with other countries has 
inspired the Government to seek means of regulation so that 
in cases where practicable manufacturing rights will be pre- 
served to German factories and workmen and, where sale 
abroad is justified, this wil] take place under conditions insur- 
ing the maximum benefits to Germany as a whole, as deter- 
mined by the official experts of the Government. 











1.C.I. Long Service Awards 
Presentation at Widnes 


THERE was a representative gathering of workers and officials 
of Imperial Chemical Industries’ works at Widnes, on 
March 12, the occasion being the presentation of the long- 
service awards to employees of the Gasgell-Marsh-Wiggs 
Works, the Central Laboratory and the Shipping Department. 
The chair was taken by Mr, T. Wallace, and the presentations 
were made by Mr. |. C. Nicholson, a director of the I.C.I. 
In the course of the speeches reference was made to the 
presence of D1. Fleck, Mr. F. W. Bain and Mr. E. Otho 
Glover, directors of I.C.1. General Chemicals Group. 

Mr. Wallace said that they had that night a more distin- 
guished company than in the past. The gentlemen whom 
they welcomed most cordially that night normally appeared 
as signatures at the foot of letters, circulars and admonitions. 
Meeting them in the flesh they realised they were not nearly 
so bad as the admonitions suggested. 

Mr. Nicholson said that was the first occasion he had been 
in Widnes at such uw tunction He had very happy memories 
of Widnes, because he was connected with Brunner, Mond and 
Co., and used to meet in friendly competition many in the 
United Alkali Co. That friendly competition gradually 
became co-operation and on the formation of the 1.C.1. the 
co-operation became closer than ever. He had always had 
a deep regard for Widnes because he always looked upon 
it as the centre of the heavy chemical industry of this country. 
Whilst new processes and, perhaps that much misused word, 
rationalisation, had caused many changes in Widnes. He 
still looked forward to Widnes taking an important place 
and keeping an important place in the chemical industry 
of the country as a whole. Mr. Nicholson went on to say 


that he was not supposed to discuss politics, but he felt that 
he must say that with the change recently in the country’s 
policy they had for the present obtained very considerable 
advantages for the country and for their company through 
the imposition of tariffs. 


He needed not to tell ‘them in 
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Widnes that they were busier; they knew that better than 
he did, but apart from being busier in Widnes they were 
busier in all departments of I.C.I. In the year which had 
just closed they had begun to feel the effect of increasing 
trade. They felt the benefit and felt that the country was 
gradually coming out of the slump. The gradual progression 
Was continuing and they were doing better now than at the 
corresponding period of last year. He felt that they had got 
out of the lowest part of the slump and he could only ask 
them all to push along together from the bottom to the top. 
In Widnes they had a management second to none in all the 
group of I.C.I. Their vision was very broad and through 
their activities in the works in Widnes district they were 
continuously producing new products. 


Mr. Kellam proposed a vote of thanks to Mr, Nicholson 
and other directors of I.C.I. Mr. P. Porter, who seconded, 
spoke of the great irterest shown by the directors in the 
welfare cf the workers. 

The awards were as follow :—-50 years’ service (chiming 
clock)—W. R., Beswick, P. Jones, F. Knight, E. Weir. 40 
years’ service (gold medal)—J. A. Benbow, J. Callon, I. 
Flynn, W. H. B. Hughes, A. Kilshaw, H, Leach, J. McCully, 
A. Moulton, A. Potter, F. G. Pritchard, W. Roberts, J. T. 
Walker, W. Walker, H. C. Brookes, W. Done, T. Fowler, 
J. Hulse, T. Jackson, A. Kilshaw, J. Lightfoot, J. McKeever, 
H. H. Millington, W. T. Picton, F. H. Roberts, R. Stapleton, 
T. Swain, R. Wainwright, J. Dixon. 25 years’ service (silver 
watch and medal)—J. Boland, J. Heyes, T. Howard, J. C. 
Kellam, H. McGrory, F. Porter, T. Rathbone, J. Stanton, 
J. H. Stanner, R. Williamson, F. Burgess. 








A Manufacturing Chemists’ Affairs 
Distribution Likely to bea Small One 


IN accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, 
1929, a meeting of the creditors of C. R. Harker Stagg and 
Morgan, Ltd., manufacturing chemists, late of Emmott 
Street, Mile End, London, E.1, was held at Anderton’s Hotel, 
Fleet Street, London, on March 14. The meeting had been 
called in order that the liquidator of the company, Mr. Parkin 
S. Booth, of the Association of Manufacturing Chemists, 
could present a report of receipts and payments since his 
appointment on April 26, 1932. 

Mr. Booth said that at the time of his employment as liqui- 
dator of the company, a receiver was in possession of the 
assets under a mortgage to the bank whose claim amounted 
to £64,000. Prior to the appointment of a receiver the bank 
had taken possession of the company’s assets under their 
charge and had contracted to dispose of the building, leases, 
plant and machinery, fixtures and fittings, trade utensils, 
motor vans and car, and stock for a total sum of £49,516, 
and that sum, in addition to £845 which stood to the credit 
of the company’s account, made a total sum of £50,361. In 
addition to those assets, there was due to the company book 
debts amounting to £16,901, money due on loan accounts 
41,087, and investments £1,225. 

After the receiver’s appointment he realised the sum of 
£16,168, of which he paid the bank, £13,638, which (together 
with the previous sum realised by them) represented the 
amount of their claim under the charge referred to. In addi- 
tion, the receiver made payments in respect of salaries and 
commission, legal expeuses, mortgage interest, travelling, 
electricity, sundry expenses and his own remuneration, leav- 
ing a balance in hand of £788, of which £600 was paid to 
Mr. Booth, the balance being retained subject to a possible 
claim in respect of income tax. 

The total unsecured liabilities amounted to £11,874. There 
had to be discharged second debentures for a capital sum of 
£1,500, which with interest amounted to £1,702. The credit- 
ors would therefore appreciate the distribution likely to be 
made would be only a small one. The second debenture 
holders had not appointed a receiver, and that money would 
have to be paid before a distribution could be made to the 
unsecured creditors. After the amount was paid to the second 
debenture holders, it would leave £1,702 to be distributed 
amongst creditors whose claims amounted to some £11,000, 
and in addition certain costs in connection with the liquida- 
tion would have to be paid. 
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Death of Dr. Walter Rosenhain 


An Eminent Metallurgist 


DR. WALTER ROSENHAIN, F.R.S., Fellow and Past-President 
of the Institute of Metals, died at his home at Kingston Hill, 
Surrey, on Saturday, March 17, aged 58 yeais. By his death 
the world has lost one of the most brilliant metallurgists of 
all time. He was educated in Melbourne, Australia, graduat- 
ing in 1897, from the University of Melbourne, in physics and 
engineering. 

It was as holder of one of the Research Scholarships of the 
Royal Commission for the Exhibition of 1851 that Dr. 
Rosenhain came to England. This enabled him to spend 
three years on research at Cambridge where he worked mainly 
in collaboration with Professor (now Sir Alfred) Ewing. It 
was at the suggestion of the latter that he took up the micros- 
copic examination of metals, having first spent some time 
with the late Sir William Roberts-Austen, at the Royal Mint, 
and with the late Professor J, C. Arnold, at Sheffield, in 


acquiring the technique of the new work. This work shortly 
led to the discovery of “ slip bands’ and; a little later, to 





The late Dr. Walter Rosenhain. 


that of the phenomenon of spontaneous annealing or recrystal- 
lisation in lead and other soft metals at room temperature. 

In 1901 Dr. Rosenhain took up the post of scientific adviser 
to Chance Brothers, of Birmingham, and during the five years 
spent in Birmingham he was chiefly concerned with the pro- 
duction of optical glass and of lighthouse apparatus. In 1908 
he was appointed first superintendent of the Department cf 
Metallurgy and Metallurgical Chemistry at the National 
Physical Laboratory, a post which he held for 2% years of 
continuous service. This department, newly formed in 1905, 
was very small with a total staff of only four; it has grown 
immensely in size and importance until to-day it ranks as one 
of the foremost metallurgical research laboratories in the 
world. Dr. Rosenhain himself published a very large number 
of papers and addresses, but under his leadership a still larger 
number of contributions to scientific metallurgy have been 
made by the staff at the National Physical Laboratory, this 
work covering the whole field of physical metallurgy, both 
ferrous and non-ferrous. 

Dr. Rosenhain was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1913. He was President of the Institute of Metals from 


1928 to 1930. He was aso a Fellow of the Institute of Physics 
and a member of the Iron and Steel Institute, and other scien- 
tific and technical societies. 


Since 1927 he was British dele- 
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gate on the permanent committee of the International Asso- 
ciation for Testing Materials, and was -appointed President 
of the Association at the Ziirich Congress held in 1931. He 
was invited at different times to give lectures and addresses 
in many countries (America, 1923; Germany, at Diisseldorf, 
1929; Switzerland, at Ziirich, 1929; and Sweden). He also 
delivered the 1923 May Lecture before the Institute of Metals 
on ‘‘ The Inner Structure of Alloys.’’ 

It was in order to take up private practice in London as 
a consulting metallurgist, that Dr, Rosenhain resigned his 
position as Superintendent of the Department of Metallurgy 
and Metallurgical Chemistry at the National Physical Labora- 
tory at the end of May, 1931. In this capacity he was con- 
nected with The British Aluminium Co., Ltd., The Broughton 
Copper Co., Ltd., and J. Stone and Co., Ltd. 








Salt Union, Ltd. 
A Slight Increase in Net Profit for 1933 


ALTHOUGH the total quantity of salt delivered was somewhat 
less, due to the smaller shipments to the East and lessened 
demand in the fishery trade, Salt Union, Ltd., is able to report 
a slight increase in net profit for: 1933 from £164,831 to 
£166,138. The preference dividend is again 2s. 4d. per 
share and the distribution on the ordinary shares is maintained 
on a nine per cent. basis. Staff superannuation fund again 
receives £1,000, but the allocation to contingencies fund is 
increased from £20,000 to £30,000, though this increase in- 
volves a cut from £15,867 to £9,005 in the carry forward. 
The Mersey Power Co., which is controlled by the Salt Union, 
has greatly increased its business, both in bulk supplies and 
in industrial and domestic consumption of electricity. Profit 
has risen by about £30,000, to £97,153. The directors increase 
the ordinary share dividend from 4 to 4} per cent. and the 
allocation to depreciation account from £15,000 to £35,000. 
A sum of £10,000 was also set aside during the year towards 
the redemption of the trades facilities loan. The balance of 
this loan—£175,000o—was paid off out of the proceeds of an 
issue in November last of £250,000 33 per cent. first deben- 
ture stock. After repaying the trade facilities loan, the 
directors retained the remainder of the proceeds for general 
capital purposes. 








British Cyanides Co., Ltd. 
Altered Date for End of Financial Year 


HITHERTO the accounts of the British Cyanides Co., Ltd., 
have been made up to June 30, but, according to a circular 
to the shareholders, the financial year will in future terminate 
on September 30. The next report will, therefore, cover a 
period of fifteen months. Nevertheless, it is anticipated that 
the annual meeting, usually held at the end of November, 
will not be delayed by more than a few days, as the accounts 
can be rapidly completed at that time of the year. 

This change has been decided upon because the maximum 
demand on the company’s factories at Oldbury and Streetly 
occurs around the end of June. Meanwhile, shareholders are 
given a very encouraging report on operations to date. Since 
the middle of January the sale of Beetle moulding powders 
has increased with great rapidity, and in February, usually 
one of the worst months of the year, the turnover of Beetle 
products equalled that for any previous four-weekly period. 
Orders received during the current month have necessitated a 
further increase in the rate of production, while the plant 
for the manufacture of lacquer resins is now being delivered 
and will shortly be ready for operation. It is added that 
everything points to the fact that the expansion of those 
branches of the plastics industry in which the company and 
its subsidiaries are particularly interested is likely to proceed 
at a quickened pace during the current year. 

Ordinary shareholders have already been paid an interim 
dividend of 4 per cent. for the current period, this being 
1 per cent. more than was declared for the whole of the pre- 
vious year, and the encouraging report now given of opera- 
tions suggests that when the accounts for the fifteen months 
are made up it will be possible to make a final distribution 
at an even higher rate. 
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Recent Contributions to the Chemistry of Leather 


Papers Read before the British Section of the I.8.L.T.C. 


A MEETING of the British Section of the International Society 
of Leather Trades’ Chemists was held in the Leather Indus- 
tries Department of the University, Leeds, on March 10, when 
Mr. M. C. Lamb, vice-president of the Section presided. 

Mr. A. B. Craven gave an account of the recent meeting 
of the Technical Committee (Leather and Tanning Materials) 
of the British Standards Institution. One of the British Sec- 
tion representatives, Dr. Burton, had resigned from this 
committee, and Mr. T. F. G. Hepburn was appointed in 
his place. It was also announced that arrangements were 
being made to hold a conference in the autumn of this year 
on ‘‘ The Technical Aspects of Emulsions,’’ at which repre- 
sentatives of other industries, é.g., petroleum, food, tex- 
tiles, etc., had agreed to take part. Further details will be 
announced at an early date. 

In his report of the Committee on the Determination of the 
pH of Tanning Extracts, Dr. Burton emphasised that it was 
necessary in reporting fH results to state the barkometer and 
the method of determination (the glass electrode method 
being official). He gave results of further collaborative work 
showing close agreement with the glass electrode in con- 
trast with divergent results obtained by the quinhydrone and 
bubbling hydrogen electrode methods and described further 
work on the #H of bleaching extracts. 


Analysis of Yard Liquors 


The analysis of yard liquors, fixed tan determination and 
Kjeldahl curves, grease estimation in fat-liquored leathers, 
cod oil spues and the #H of chrome liquors were discussed 
by Dr. D. Burton in a paper on ‘‘ Some Analyses and their 
Practical Significance.’’ In connection with yard liquors it 
was pointed out that the regulations needed tightening up. 
While a barometer of 7-89 may hate been satisfactory with 
weak liquors it seems desirable to use an analytical solution 
containing 4 grams of tan per litre, and figures were given 
to support this. In calculating the percentage fixed tan it 
is correct to use the ash of the water extracted, degreased 
leather and not the total ash of the leather as received. Fre- 
quently the ash of the water soluble matter is greater than 
the total ash, but it is shown that this is not so if the ashes 
are moistened with sulphuric acid and re-heated. In these 
results it is interesting to note that nearly all the Epsom 
salts was removed from the leather in obtaining the water 
soluble matter. In the analysis of fat-liquored leathers it 
was shown that they may contain more grease than that 
given by the ordinary analysis. The question of cod oil 
analysis was discussed with a view to finding some method of 
telling whether a sample will give rise to gummy spue in 
leather. It was also shown that the H of chrome liquors 
could be determined with the glass electrode. 


Unhairing Action of Amines 


A note on the unhairing action of amines was contributed 
by Dr. R. H. Marriott, who said that when primary methyl- 
amine is added to a suspension of lime it activates the pro- 
duction of sulphides from both hair and cystine. Dimethyl- 
amine, on the other hand, inhibits the production of sulphide 
from cystine, but increase very markedly the rate of pro- 
duction of sulphides from hair, being in this respect superior 
to the monomethylamine. Trimethylamine has no action at 
all either on cystine or hair. In the presence of sodium 
hydroxide none of the amines lead to the production of sul- 
phide from cystine, but the presence of monomethylamine and 
especially dimethylamine activate the production of sulphide 
from hair. ‘Irimethylamine is without effect. It was sug- 
gested that the sulphur atoms in hair are not forming a 
simple disulphide linkage as is the case in cystine, and that 
the unhairing action of amines in alkaline solution depends 
on the liberation of sulphur from the hair in the form of 
sulphide. 

Chebulinic acid contained in myrabolams was found by 
Freudenberg to yield ‘‘ Spaltgerbstoff ’’ and ‘‘ Spaltsaiire ” 
on hydrolysis with boiling water, according to a note on 


chebulinic acid, contributed by Mr, F. C. Thompson, M.Sc., 
and Dr. L. Goldman. These constituents and chebulinic acid 
itself have been examined by electrometric titration. The 
results show chebulinic acid to be a complex phenolic acid 
with probably two carboxyl groups, of which the ionisation 
contents have been found. Constants have also been approxi- 
mately evaluated for four of the numerous hydroxyl groups. 
Four constants have been obtained for Spaltsaiire, which 
is a dicarboxylic acid with one fairly strong “phenolic group, 
and at least one other weaker group. The titration curve for 
Spaltgerbstoff corresponds perfectly with its constitution as 
a digalloylglucose, 


Deterioration of Leather 


The deterioration and discoloration of vegetable tanned 
leathers was described by Mr. D. Woodroffe, M.Sc. He 
pointed out that fading of colour is often affected by the dis- 
coloration due to the tannage, particularly catechol tans. 
Experiments have shown that this discoloration is due to the 
catechol] tan itself, and is in no way connected with o1 
influenced by the fibres of the leather. Air and moisture are 
both necessary and the cause appears to be oxidation or poly 
merisation or both. 

The effect of iron in the deterioration of ‘eather was dis- 
cussed by Mr. R. F. Innes, F.I.C. In the course of some 
experiments on testing leather with the peroxide test it had 
been observed that holes were burnt through unprotected 
leather only in places where particles of soot had accident- 
ally fallen. These particles were found to contain 6 pe: 
cent, iron. Catechol and pyrogallol tanned leathers were 
shown containing no iron, 0.01 per cent. iron, and 0.10 per 
cent. 1ron, one group of leathers being low in water solubles 
as received from the tanner and one group containing 5 pei 
cent. added Rochelle salt, all being treated by the peroxide 
test. It was concluded that the presence of iron accelerates 
the rotting of pyrogallol and catechol tanned leathers; that 
the rotting of leather containing iron is retarded by Rochclle 
salt in the case of catechol tanned leather and almost com- 
pletely prevented in the case of pyrogallol tanned leather ; 
and that the rotting of a leather containing 0.1 per cent. iron 
takes place with hydrogen peroxide in the absence of added 
sulphuric acid. 








German Benzol Output 
A Notable Expansion Recorded for 1933 


As a result mainly of the stimulated activity of the coke-ovens, 
reacting to the increased operations of the iron and steel 
industry, Germany’s output of benzol underwent expansion 
in 1933 for the first time in the depression period, rising by 
almost 13 per cent. or around 25,000 metric tons, to 255,000 
tons, from 230,000 tons in 1932. It is also notable that benzol 
output advanced more rapidly than the production of coke, 


the increase for coke being 10.1 per cent. compared 
with 12.9 for benzol. The considerably larger increase 
for benzol is attributed to the greater efficiency of 


improved equipment and methods of recovery introduced into 
German plants during the last year, resulting in a larger 
yield of benzol per unit of coke produced. 

Imports of benzol dropped considerably in 1933, or to 62,946 
metric tons in the first 11 months, from 76,355 tons in the 
like period of 1932. The United States, formerly the main 
source of German imports of benzol, almost completely dis- 
appeared from the German trade in 1933, furnishing the small 
amount of only 1,000 tons in the first 11 months, compared 
with 24,396 tons in the like period of 1932. The main sup- 
pliers in 1933 were the Saar district, furnishing 28,975 tons 
in the first 11 months (compared with 22,696 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1932); Belgium, 10,948 tons (7,914 
tons); Poland, 9,872 tons (10,128); Netherlands, 9,810 (8,379) ; 
and Czechoslovakia, 1,047 (1,955). 
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Refinements in Modern Pulverising Plant 


The Raymond Pulveriser and the Lopulco Mill 


FOLLOWING the article on the maintenance of grinding mills, 
which appeared in THY CHEMICAL AGE, March 17, page 223, 
the Grinding, Screening and Filtering Division of I[nter- 
national Combustion, Ltd., have provided some additional 
information concerning the two mills which are here 
illustrated. 

The Raymond screen pulveriser was designed to meet the 
demand of the producer of chemicals, dry colours. drugs, 
spices and similar materials, for a small compact, clean- 
operating unit to handle small capacities of medium fine 
material, The main operating parts are a shaft carried in 
ball bearings, to which is attached cross arms as shown in 
the illustration. In the ends of these cross arms, swing 
hammers are held on hammer pins. The hammers, which 
operate at a high peripheral speed, break the material down 
by impact against the grinding chamber. The upper half 
of this grinding chamber is blank and the lower half com- 
prises the screen through which the material drops as it 
becomes fine enough. The material is discharged to a hopper 
from which it can be drawn off to containers. 

Using one of these pulverisers, a paint manufacturer pul- 
verises a certain dry colour at the rate of 250 lb. per how 
to 95 per cent. passing 300 mesh; he also regrinds and mixes 
a kalsomine at the rate of 1,000 to 1,500 lb. per hour. <A 
chemical manufacturer pulverises tartaric acid: to 60 mesh 
at the rate of 500 lb. per hour; boric acid is also being 
reduced at the rate of 1,000 lb. per hour to 92 per cent. 
passing 100 mesh. 







The Raymond Screen Pulveriser, designed especially for reducing soft materials to medium fine powders. 


The Lopulco mill is a spring roller with air separation, in 
which a small number of rollers rotating on stationary shafts 
are spring supported against a rotating grinding ring, driven 
in a horizontal plane reducing the material to be pulverised 
between the ring and the rollers. In this mill differential 
speed between rolls and rig has definitely been applied, 
deviating from any other mill construction. Differential speed 
results in added spring pressure in a supplementary grinding 
effect and, in combination with the peculiar movement of the 
material to be pulverised, across the grinding table, a smaller 
and more uniform wear of the grinding parts, 


B 


Adapting grinding pressure by adjustment of the spring 
support, according to the requirements of the different 
materials to be pulverised, even during operation of the mill, 
and separately for each roller, represents an obvious advan- 
tage which this type of mill has, over any other usual types. 





The}Lopulco Mill, with Air Current ,\Separator, controlling 


the fineness of the finished product. 


Output depends on the grinding 
pressure and on the speed of 
grinding ring, contrary to other 


types, in which a minimum of 
centrifugal force is necessary, 
either for obtaining grinding 


pressure or for maintaining the 
layer of material upon the grind- 
ing ring. The Lopulco mill, 
moreover, allows adjustment of 
the grinding ring speed inde- 
pendent of the spring-supported 
roll pressure to secure the high- 
est efficiency and a _ perfectly 
quiet operation of the mill. This 
independent adjustment of speed 
and pressure eliminates any 
sliding or stopping in the opera- 
tion of the rollers, while, on the 
- other hand, any of the rollers 
may be lifted out of contact with the material without inter- 
fering with the operation of the mill. 

The distance between. the grinding rolls and the ring can 
be increased or reduced by an adjustment. outside of the mill- 
casing, and during operation, to suit the requirements of the 
material to be pulverised. This offers, in comparison with 
all otlier kinds of pulverisers, the unique advantage of pre- 
venting any direct contact hetween ring and rolls, and has 
resulted in quiet operation, absence of sparking (thereby 
eliminating explosion danger with dangerous materials), and 
no wear of grinding parts when mill is running without load, 
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Notes and Reports from the Societies 


Institute of Chemistry 
Manchester Section : The Works’ Chemist 


OPENING a discussion on “ The Relation of the Works Chemist 
to Staff and Workers ’’ before the Manchester Section of the 
Institute of Chemistry on March 15, Mr. A. W. Knapp said 
the success of a business depended largely on the ability of 
the staff to co-operate respectfully with the directors, and 
to. co-operate on an equa] footing with each other. He then 
dealt in a very general way with the relation of the chemist 
to the buyer, the works manager, the engineer, the inspection 
officer, and the sales manager. Cgncerning the-last, he said 
that many chemists have in the past hesitated to have any- 
thing to do with sales manager or advertising. He thought 
they would do well to take considerable interest in these 
activities which absorb vast sums of money each year. 

There is no doubt that sales managers have recently 
awakened to the fact that the public think better of a produci 
if its manufacture is subject to analytical control. Laboratories 
now figure quite frequently in advertisements and the labora- 
tory has thus acquired in business a new value. It helps 
sales and, incidentally, it has thus made a great advance 
in popular estimation. It should therefore be the rule in all 
well-conducted works that no. advertisement containing a 
definite statement of a scientific kind should be passed for 
publcation until the scientific staff have seen and approved 
it. To prevent this critical activity giving the sales manager 
the idea that chemists are merely hampering, the chemist 
should try his hand at supplying the sales manager with 
an accurate description of the qualities of various products 
of the firm. The chemist can thus give the sales manager 
new reasons for optimism, and new matter has a stimulating 
effect on the susceptible sales mind. 

There are also other ways in which the chemist can help 
the sales department, said Mr. Knapp. One of the best is 
to supply simple technical information which tells the cus- 
tomer how to make the best use of the firm’s products; another 
is by answering the letters of those customers who find diffi- 
culties. It was commonly accepted that, in pre-war days, one 
of the reasons why Germany dominated the dye industry was 
that they engaged chemists to explain to customers the right 
way to use their dyes. When the sales department complain 
ot imperfections in the products they have to sell, the chemist 
can often usefully mediate between the sales department and 
the works. 

[t has been said that the chemist would benefit by a know- 
ledge of salesmanship. Mr. Knapp returned the compliment 
and said that he had known cases where those who sold chemi- 
cals would have benefited by a knowledge of chemistry. He 
thought many firms would profit by more interchange ot 
thought between the sales and chemists’ departments. The 
sales manager is able to say what the public wants and thus 
the chemist can direct his investigations to a more definite 
end. The chief danger of a chemist getting interested in 
salesmanship is that he may be tempted out of the laboratory. 
It was to be regretted that able chemists are often better paid 
the more they give up chemistry. In such cases we can only 
hope that the world profits by the application of scientific 
methods to new fields. 





Society of Chemical Industry 


Liverpool Section : Salt Deposits 


THE formation of salt deposits formed the subject of a lecture 
by Professor H. H. Read, D.Sc., F.G.S., at the annual meet- 
ing of the Liverpool Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry at the University on March 16. 

The results of laboratory studies on the order of the deposi- 
tion of saline residues, said Professor Read, were well known 
to the chemist. In nature, however, this order was liable to 
modification and interruption by numerous geological factors. 
The concentration of natural waters by evaporation led to 
a broadly genera] sequence of deposits, beginning with cal- 
cium carbonate, followed by calcium sulphates, then by 


sodium chloride, and ending with various bittern components. 
This ideal sequence could also be modified by other sedi- 
mentational and metasomatic processes depending upon the 
geological environment of the basin of concentration. “Thus 
arose the alterations of various saline beds with clays, the 
banding of the salt beds themselves, and the leaching, re- 
solution and re-disposition of the salts exposed to solvent 
action. 3 

The great thickness of certain salt deposits was difficult 
to explain by evaporation in a closed basin. Two main 
theories with regard to this had been advanced. The first 
supposed that leaching of salt deposits surrounding an en- 
closed desert basin led to the concentration of salts within 
the basin and the subsequent formation of thick salt beds 
(Dead Sea conditions). The second theory, Ochsenius’ bar 
theory, was that of concentration in a lagoon cut off from 
the open sea by a shallow bar; over the bar about the samc 
amount of water was allowed to enter as was removed by 
evaporation. Thus the salinity of the lagoon continually 
increased. 

To illustrate the geological conditions of salt deposition, 
the great Stassfurt deposits were described. The onset of 
desert conditions could be traced in the rocks lying below 
the salt beds. The primary salt deposits began with gypsum 


(CaSO.2H,O) and ended with such soluble minerals as 
carnalite (KCI.MgCl,.6H,O), sylvine (KCl) and_ kainite 
(MgSO,.KC1.3H.O). Certain of these saline materials were 


later acted upon by percolating water to form the secondary 
salts, the chief of these being kainite. During the formation 
of the British salt deposits, the bittern mother-liquor had been 
dissipated, and no potash deposition took place. 

Certain other types of concentration were briefly mentioned 
by Professor Read, ¢.g., leaching from older salt deposits 


(Dead Sea), sodium sulphate deposits (Great Salt Lake), 
deposits alkaline carbonate deposits (Lahontan Basin, 
Nevada) and the Chili nitrate deposits. With regard 
to the latter, among the many. suggested origins, 


the leaching of salts from adjacent volcanic rocks under 
unusual atmospheric conditions seemed most likely. 
Professor C. O. Bannister, professor of metallurgy at Liver- 


pool University, was elected chairman of the Section for 


1934-35. The following elections were also made :—Vice- 
chairman, Mr. E. Gabriel Jones; hon, treasurer, Mr. A. E. 
Findley; hon. secretary, Mr. J. S. Towers; Chemical 


Engineering Group representative, Mr. W. Ramsay Sibbald; 
Plastics Group representative, Mr. B. D. W. Luff; vacancies 
on committee, E. E. Billington, F. Robertson Dodd, F. 
Hirsch, J. W. Towers, E. T. Williams and Dr. W. Tranton. 

Alderman Edwin Thompson was warmly congratulated 
upon his nomination as President of the Society of Chemical 
Industry. 


Road and Building Materials Group 


A MEETING of the Road and Building Materials Group.of the 
Society of Chemical Industry was held jointly with the 
Chemical Engineering Group and the Institution of Structural 
Engineers, at Imperial Chemical House, London, on March 
9, when a paper on, ‘f Some Trends of Development in Build- 
ing Materials ’’ was read by Major V. Lefebure and Mr. A. H. 
Douglas. Mr. W. A. S. Calder presided. 

It was pointed out that considerable strides had been made 
towards the perfection and standardisation of building 
materials, and it was now possible by choice of materials 
to frame a building specification which should give a very 
high standard of performance. Yet as soon as consideration 
was given to the final treatments built up by the use of such 
materials, the standard of performance was much lower. The 
perfection and standardisation which to-day applied to certain 
building products were rarely equalled in regard to the stan- 
dardisation of performance of the whole treatment comprising 
those products. It was to this contrast that the authors drew 
particular attention, illustrating it by reference to a typical 
building treament, the internal partition. The most com- 
monly used materials for internal partitions and their main 
technica] characteristics were briefly described. It was shown 
how certain methods of assembling are doomed to poor per- 
formance as a final partition, but that it was possible, and the 
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materials were available, to build and finish a partition which 
in terms o fmaterials alone, and their association in the parti- 
tion, should give very high performance. 

Broad experience of modern building, however, did not 
allow the conclusion that this particular treatment of building 
component had reached a high standard of performance. 
Reference was made to the common and readily observed 
defects of internal partitions to-day. The reason must be 
sought, partly if not mainly, elsewhere, which must mean 
in terms of the environment of the partition ; this environment 
varied according to the type of building. Various questions 
arose which did not yet appear to have been answered in 
any central or satisfactory manner, although it was clear that 
the state of the art and science should allow an answer. It 
was the main object of the paper to reach such answers on 
the basis of the experience of the specialists present. For 
example, the internal partition in a steel-framed building 
often found itself framed by a steel rectangle of girder and 
beam, but what was the characteristic behaviour of this rect- 
angle under the peak or extreme conditions of its life? It 
was suggested that, under certain conditions, any attempt to 
wed the partition to the steel rectangle was certain to lead 
to partition failure. The only logical answer was to divorce 
the partition, yet the most common practice to-day was to 
wed it as firmly as possible to its moving environment. 


Yorkshire Section : Annual Meeting 


THE annual meeting of the Yorkshire Section of the Society 
of Chemical Industry was held at Leeds University on March 
19, when the following officers were elected :—Chairman, Pro- 
fessor N. M. Comber vice-chairman, Mr.'W. Bain; hon. secre- 
tary and treasurer, Mr. H. J. Hodsman; hon. recorder, Dr. 
A. L. Roberts; auditor of general purposes fund, Mr. G. F. 
Pickering ; vacancies on committee, H. B. Brown, A. H. Dodd, 
J. A. Craven and A. Woodmansey. 


South Wales Section : Annual Meeting 


THE annual meeting of the South Wales Section of the 
Society of Chemical Industry was held at Swansea last week, 
when Mr. C. M. W’. Grieb presided over a representative 
attendance. The following officers were elected :—Chairman, 
Mr. W. Grey Davies, Bridgend; vice-chairman, Mr. A. E. 
Tyler, Swansea; hon. secretaries, Mr. G. Madel, Swansea, 
and Mr. Ernest A. Rudge, Cardiff; hon. treasurer, Mr. J. H. 
Wells, Swansea. The following were appointed to the com- 
mittee :—Swansea area, C. M. W. Grieb and J. R. Green; 
Cardiff area, W. J. Jones and Donald Hicks. 


Physical Society 
Annual Meeting 


THE annual general meeting of the Physical Society was held 
on March 16, when the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year :—President, The Rt. Hon. I ord Rayleigh; 
vice-president, Dr. D. Owen; secretaries, Dr. Allan Fergu- 
son (papers) and Dr. Ezer Griffiths (business) ; foreign secre- 
tary, Professor O. W. Richardson; treasurer, Mr. R. S., 
Whipple; librarian, Dr. J. H. Brinkworth; new members 
of Council, Mr. H. H. Emsley and Professor H. R. Robinson. 

In their report for the year ending February 28, 1934, the 
Council state that an international conference on nuclear 
physics will be held in London and in Cambridge, under the 
auspices of the Society during the first week of October next. 
This conference will be the first of its kind to be held in 
England. 


Award of the Duddell Medal 


The Council of the Physical Society has awarded the 
eleventh Duddell Medal to Mr. Harold Dennis Taylor. This 
medal is awarded to ‘f persons who have contributed to the 
advancement of knowledge by the invention or design of scien- 
tific instruments, or by the discovery of materials used in 
their construction.’’ Mr. Taylor has lived and worked in 
a period which must always be regarded as of the first im- 
portance in the development of optical instruments. At the 
time when the new Jena glasses became available for general 
use he was the optical manager of Thomas Cooke and Sons, 
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of York. In 1893 Mr. Taylor took out two patents for photo- 
graphic lenses, which were later put on the market and 
became celebrated all over the world as Cooke lenses. 


Society of Dyers and Colourists 
Jubilee Celebrations at Bradford 


PRELIMINARY arrangements have now been completed for the 
meetings and other functions to be held in Bradford in May 
in connection with the jubilee celebrations of the Society of 
Dyers and Colourists, which was formed in the city in 1884. 

On Wednesday, May 23, a civic welcome will be extended 
to the Society by the Lord Mayor (Captain A. W. Brown). 
This will be at the Technical College in the evening. After- 
wards the various departments of the College will be visited, 
and there will be a dance. On Thursday morning, May 24, a 
visit will be paid to the works of Isaac Holden and Sons, 
Ltd.; on Thursday afternoon the delegates will travel 
to Leeds to visit the Wool Industries’ Research Association, 
at Torridun, Headingley. On Friday morning, May 25, there 
will be a visit to Leeds University, and the annual banquet 
will be held in the evening. The celebrations will conclude 
on Saturday, May 26, with a visit to York and a civic recep- 
tion by the Lord Mayor of that city. The Jubilee President 


will be Professor Arthur G. Green, F.R.S. 











Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
Final Dividend for 1933 


‘THE directors of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., an- 
nounce that the gross income for the year 1933 amounts to 
47,663,945, as compared with £6,415,423 for 1932. After 
allocating £1,000,000 to central obsolescence and depreciation 
fund and providing £662,340 for the company’s income tax, 
the net income for the year amounts to £6,001,605, as against 
£4,729,072 for 1932, or an increase on 1932 of £1272,533. 

With the balance brought forward from 1932 of £543,770, 
the total balance available is £6,545,375. After providing 
£1,588,803 for the dividend on the preference shares and 
£1,093,917, equivalent to 2} per cent. interim dividend on 
the ordinary shares, paid on December 1, 1933, the directors 
have appropriated £1,000,000 to general reserve and have 
decided to recommend a final dividend on the ordinary shares 
of 5 per cent. (actual) making 74 per cent. for the year, and 
a dividend on the deferred shares of 1 per cent. (actual), 
both less income tax: at the standard rate in force for 1934-35 
(reduced by relief in respect of Dominion income tax at the 
rate of 3}d. in the £). These dividends will absorb a total 
of £4,979,236 and leave a balance of £566,139 to be carried 
forward to 1934. 

The final dividend on the ordinary shares and the dividend 
on the deferred shares will be payable on June 1, 1934, to 
the shareholders on the register of members at April 13, 
1934. For the purpose of the payment of these dividends, 
transfers must be lodged at the company’s registered office 
not later than April 12, 1934. 

The annual general meeting of the company will be held 
on Thursday, April 19, 1934, at 11.30 a.m. 


Chemical Society 
Annual Meeting held at Birmingham 


THE 93rd annual general meeting of the Chemical Society 
was held at Birmingham University on March 22. On the 
preceding night 400 chemists attended a reception and dance 
at the Birmingham Council House, given by the Lord Mayor 
and Lady Mayoress of Birmingham (Alderman and Mrs, 
Goodhky) Those present included Professor G. T. Morgan 
(President of the Society), Professor J. F,. Thorpe (President 
of the Institute of Chemistry) and Dr. J. T. Dunn (President 
of the Society of Chemical Industry). The delegates were wel- 
comed to Birmingham University by Sir Charles Grant 
Robertson (Principal of the University), 
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British Overseas Chemical Trade in February 


A Notable Increase in Imports 


Exports of chemicals, drugs, dyes, and colours during February were valued at £ 1,416,889, as compared with 1,376,803 for 
February, 1933, an increase of £40,086. Imports amounted to £880,726, as compared with 4,640,402; re-exports were £.37,287, as 
compared with £33,638. 








Quantities. Value. Quantities. Value. ; 
Month ended Month ended Month ended Month endec 
February 28, February 28, February 28, February 28, 

1933. «1934. 1933. 1934. 1933. 1934. 1933. 1934. 
{ f L £ 
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Acetic Ww 5 28 8,766 15,0 ss 
seg RL es _ a ~~ wer os 24 33 of lime) .. 7 ~ a. 36,911 47,977 10,362 13,127 
Boric (boracic) Sf 1,000 3,213 893 3579 .. , 4 : ‘ : 4 Dwi 
Ce - .. i 80 ~ 300 250 899 lar oil, creosote oil gal. 1,605,166 1,978,591 24,078 32,95! 
Tartaric 180 5,807 616 3,454 Other coal tar products 
c 2° ee c rh / ~ 3940 ral - : S >] 73 18.681 
All other sorts .. value - - 6,851 10,524 oe : onal: os 
“a lci : sae , 2 ‘<e hey Copper, sulphate of | tons 3,183 2,575 48,879 30,819 
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The Oil and 


Colour 


Chemists Association 


Sixteenth Annual Dinner 


THERE Was a distinguished gathering of members and visitors 
at the sixteenth annual dinner of the Oil and Colour Chemists’ 
Association, held at the Trocadero Restaurant, London, W.1, 
on March 1g. Mr, J. A. Frome Wilkinson, B.Sc., F.1.C. (the 
President), presided, and was accompanied by Mrs. Wilkinson. 
The company included Sir William H, Bragg, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
(Fullerian Professor of Chemistry, Royal Institution of Great 
Britain); Sir Richard Gregory, D.Sc., F.R.S. (Editor of 
‘* Nature ’’); Professor J. F. Thorpe, F.R.S., F.I.C. .(Presi- 
dent of the Institute of Chemistry) ;Professor G. T. Morgan, 
D.Sc., F.R.S. (President of the Chemical Society); Mr. Wil- 
liam MacNab, F.1I.C. (President of the Institution of Chemica] 
Engineers); Mr. H. J. Jones (hon. treasurer, National 
Federation of Associated Paint, Colour and Varnish Manu- 
facturers); Mr. R. B. Pilcher (registrar and secretary, Insti- 
tute of Chemistry); Mr. G. A. Campbell (Manchester Section, 
Oil and Colour Chemists’ Association) ; Mr. H. Clayton (hon, 
secretary of the Manchester Section); Mr. Forrest Scott (hon. 
secretary of the Association); Mr. H. D. Bradford (hon. 
treasurer); Dr. L. A. Jordan (Director of the Research Asso- 
ciation of British Paint, Colour and Varnish Manufacturers) ; 
Dr. H. Houlston Morgan and Mr. Noel Heaton. 


The Work of the Association 


Sir WILLIAM BRAGG proposed the toast of ‘‘ The Oil and 
Colour Chemists’ Association.’’ It seemed, he said, that the 
Association represented one of the best and most forward 
movements that we had had since the war, in that it was 

‘ attempting to draw together into one society all who were 
engaged in one line of endeavour and to make them pool 
their knowledge and help one another. In that lay one 
of the secrets of the progress of the industries of this country. 
Its members were concerned with the development of a great 
many important things. It was a source of great satisfaction, 
for instance, that the very important subject of paint and 
varnish technology was being tackled so seriously. The 
Courtauld Institute of Fine Arts was setting up a very good 
research association to inquire into all matters relating to 
paints and varnishes, etc., in so far as they applied to the 
preservation of pictures. If chemists could develop a varnish 
which would not in time obscure the work of the painter, 
they would have achieved something of very real value. 
The Association’s proceedings also showed that the subject 
of resins had been dealt with; there was also the subject 
of printers’ inks. 


Progress of Organic Chemistry 


All these developments, said Sir William, depended upon 
organic chemistry. He was not a chemist, although he was 
called a professor of chemistry at the Royal Institution, but 
only received 30s. per week for that, so that he was glad 
there were other matters which occupied his attention at the 
Royal Institution, and which were recognised. No doubt 
the 30s. per week that he received for chemistry was all he 
was worth; but at any rate he was at liberty to admire the 
organic chemists, who in these days seemed to be taking 
a pre-eminent part in many of the developments of scientific 
research which were affecting us all in a thousand ways. One 
remembered the developments of bio-chemical research, cf 
all the work on vitamines which was earried on so successfully 
under Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins at Cambride and else- 
where. One also remembered the famous dye industry, the 
rubber industry, the paper industry and many others which 
had the organic chemists at the back of them. The work «f 
the organic chemist was fascinating, almost beyond belief. 
It had been his good fortune during recent years to approach 
some of the ground on which the organic chemist worked, but 
to approach it from a different point of view, and it had 
been very interesting and a great pleasure to be able to see 
from that different point of view the results at which the 
organic chemist had arrived, and to find them all so accurate. 
‘There was a television sense in looking deep into these minute 
matters and seeing how the atoms were arranged in the 





molecules; we had been able to add something to his vision. 

We were now able to give dimensions and to draw a plan 
in accurate detail of the structures the organic chemist -had 
already foretold in a manner sufficient for his purpose. Out 
of that there emerged certain curious things which were of 
very great interest. We could show how the structure of 
the molecules depended on the way in which the separate 
atoms were arranged. Modern work emphasised the im- 
portance of that. Atoms were not the hazy things that we 
thought of at one time; they had rigid and self-preserved 
domains, and the dimensions were strictly preserved from 
molecule to molecule. Previously one would not have thought 
that the carbon atom had a size which could be measured to 
one part in a hundred, and which was rigidly the same in 
all the molecules in which it took part. One would not have 
supposed that the picture which the chemist had drawn of 
the benzene ring, with the six carbons forming a hexagon, 
was absolutely as exact as it had been found to be. All 
this added so much to the interest of the work, because when 
one knew the sizes of these things one must be able to fore- 
tell more exactly than ever before the way in which a molecule 
Was composed. 


Skilled Workers in Industry 


Most interesting work was being carried out at Leeds in 
which the proteins were being worked out so that one could 
see their structure and could begin to understand why a fibre 
had certain relations and took up so much water, and why 
it was laced together with other proteins to make the struc- 
ture of wool or silk. All this constituted an important devel- 
opment of modern chemistry. This fundamental work was 
at the base of very many developments of modern: science 
and industry; as we prosecuted this work of relating the 
industries of the country to fundamentals, we found that 
those concerned with rubber, paper, textiles, paint, and so 
on, had a common basis to work on in the fundamental struc- 
ture of the carbon atom. This linking together of researches 
was surely one of the important facts of our time. 

Sometimes one heard it said that the number of skilled 
men was diminishing and that for various reasons skill tended 
to die out. No one who had seen anything of modern devel- 
opments in the various branches of science and industry, 
however, could hold that view for a moment. It seemed to 
him that there are more skilled men in the world to-day 
than ever before, and those concerned with modern develop- 
ments would not say that the people they employed were less 
skilled than those of a hundred years ago; the growth of our 
knowledge was leading to opportunities for applying skill 
such as never existed before. It was quite false to think 
that we were becoming mechanised in the sense that we 
were losing our power of devising and making things that 
we wanted; the machine was not doing so much damage 
as people thought. 


Organised Commonsense 


The PRESLDENT, responding, said that the linking up cf 
various industries by reason of the various factors they had 
in common, to which Sir William had referred, was an impor- 
tant development because we were apt sometimes to specialise 
rather too much. The Association, however, arranged joint 
meeting with other societies quite frequently, and one of 
the reasons for so doing was to avoid excessive specialisation 
and to try to get a wider view of things. Sir William Bragg’s 
remarks served to» remind one that the object of science had 
been defined as ‘‘ organised commonsense.’?’ The members 
of the Association had had the honour of the presence of Sir 
William Bragg in 1926, at a joint meeting with the Institu- 
tion of the Rubber Industry, when Sir William had talked 
about the application of X-rays. They were very glad indeed 
to welcome him again on this occasion. Since that former 
occasion the Association had made quite a good deal of pro- 
gress, both as regards membership and the better understand- 
ing of some of the substances with which it had to deal. 
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[he President expressed thanks to those who had been so 
largely instrumental in bringing about this satisfactory state 
of affairs. Until recently, Mr. Dogherty had kept the finances 
ot the Association on a firm basis, but, unfortunately, owing 
to pressure of other work, he had had to resign, and Mr. 
Bradford had succeeded him. The Association’s journal had 
prospered under the honorary editorship of Mr. G. Copping, 
who was giving of his best to keep it up to standard and was 
constantly endeavouring to improve on that standard. In 
that work he had been associated with Mr, Hatfield and Mr. 


Gosling, who had been responsible for the contributions from 
the Manchester Section 

The Association, continued the President, was very proud 
of its Manchester Section. Unfortunately, Mr. Hancock, the 
chairman of that section, was unable to attend the dinner, 
but it was pleasing to be able to welcome Mr. H. Clayton, 
who had served as hon, secretary since it was inaugurated, 
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but had found himself unable to carry on the work after this 
year. The President took the opportunity to thank him for 
his work in starting the section and in maintaining it. The 
general activities of the, Association were in the hands of 
Mr. Forrest Scott (hon. Secretary), Mr, J. H. Aiken (general 
secretary) and the Council. 

Mr. G. A. Campbell, proposing ‘‘ The Guests,’’ said one 
of the most difficult gulfs to bridge was that between pure 
research and its application in industry; a lot of lip service 
Was paid to that, but in practice it was most difficult. People 
in industry and those in scientific research regarded one 
another rather with curiosity and a certain shyness. He 
suggested that the Association might well indulge in foster- 
ing a little more co-operation between manufacturers and 
those who applied the paint. 

On behalf of his fellow guests, Sir Richard Gregory ten- 
dered heartiest thanks to the Association for its hospitality. 








Continental Chemical Notes 


CELLULOID AND OTHER PLASTICS will be produced by a new 
concern (Tocolit) at Alterlaa, near Vienna. 
* * * 


CALCIUM PHOSPHATE MEAL (PHOSPHORITE) is stated to figure 


prominently on the programme of the new Polish firm of 
chemica) manufacturers, the Fosforyty Polskie, of Kielce. 


* * * 

[HE IMBERTGAS A.G. has been registered in Switzerland 
with the object of acquiring and exploiting the Imbert patents 
on wood gas manufacture in all countries except France and 
her colonies and protectorates. 

* * * 

PHE SOVIET OFFICIAL GOLD SURVEY has reported that 62 
localities in European Russia have been found to possess 
auriferous deposits, including one in the vicinity of Moscow. 
Strenuous efiorts are being made, reports ‘“‘ Metallbérse,’’ to 
expand the gold output throughout the Soviet Union. 

* * * 

SATISFACTORY TRADING RESULTS are disclosed by the pub- 
lished report for 1933 of the Montecatini concern (Italy) which 
shows increased net profits of 65.6 millions lire as against 
53-0 millions lire in the previous year. As previously an- 
nounced, a dividend of 8 per cent. will be distributed. 

* * * 

1MPREGNATION OF COTTON WITH IODINE, or similar treatment 
of other cellulosic material for surgical dressings, is facilitated 
by the use of an aqueous or alcoholic solution of iodine and 
iodine salts in admixture with starch which has been to some 
extent converted into paste. (German Patent 588,532.) 

* * * 

MONOMERIC PENTOSES obtained in the course of wood hydro- 
lysis by the Bergius process are converted almost quantita- 
tively into polypentoses by subjection to hot-air drying in 
mineral salt solution. The products are useful as ingredients 
of adhesives or, after suitable purification, as dietetic 
preparations. (German Patent 585,739.) 

* * * 


PHENOL CAN BE ELIMINATED from sewage discharge waters, 
in which it may be present to the extent of about 2.3 parts 
per 1,000, according to a recent discovery, with the aid of 
compressed air (‘‘ Chemiker-Zeitung,’”’ March 7). More o1 
less insoluble products are formed from the phenols which 
can then be filtered off, 

* * * 

ALTHOUGH ROUMANIA POSSESSES EXTENSIVE LEAD MINES, the 
country has no red lead industry of its own. This will now 
be altered by the Bucharest firm of Carol Zimmer and Co., 
who, as reported in the ‘ Chemische Industrie,” March 17, 
are proceeding to erect a red lead factory with an annual 
capacity of 80 wagon loads. As the home consumption only 
amounts to 25 wagons, the excess is destined for export to 
the Balkans. It is also rumoured that the same firm is con- 


sidering the erection of still two more red lead factories to 
supply the latter market. 





ARSENIC-FREE HYDROCHLORIC ACID manufacture is reported 
to be engaging the attention of the Polish chemical industry. 
* * * 

HIGHER POTASH SALES IN 1933 are reported by the Kali 
Chemie A.G., of Berlin, and are expected to be reflected by 

a resumption of dividend payments. 
* * * 


TARTARIC ACLD IS NOW. MADE IN ITALY at two factories of the 
Societa Apulla by a process combining features of both the 
Scheele-Lowitz neutral method and the Scheurer-Kestner acid 
process. 

* * * 


A NEW BACTERIAL DYESTUFF, bacteriochlorin, closely resem- 
bling chlorophyll—from which it can only be differentiated by 
spectrographic methods—has been discovered to be present 
in the sulphur-free purpuric bacteria. 

* * * 

THE CZECHOSLOVAKIAN CELLULOSE INDUSTRY is_ benefiting 
from the current activity in the armaments sphere. In addi- 
tion to the increased business reported by the Sillein and 
Ratimau Cellulose Works, manufacture is to be recommenced 
at the Turc. Sv. Martin Works. 

> * * 

OPTIMISM IS REPORTED TO HAVE BEEN AROUSED in French 
official] quarters by the discovery in North-Western Morocco 
of what appears to be a very rich oil well at a depth of 
about 1,400 feet. The oil-bearing property is owned by the 
Soc. Cherifienne des Pétroles, which was founded in 1929. 

+ * * 

TO OBTAIN SULPHUR AND METAL-CONTAINING SOLUTIONS in 
fats or oils, it is proposed to heat sulphur with starch con- 
taining flour and sugar in fat or oil, allow the resulting 
carbon to settle and then to react the warm solution with 
metals or metallic compounds till a colloidal metal solution 
is formed. (German Patent 588,903.) 

* * * 

ARTIFICIAI NITROGENOUS FERTILISER of a new type, utilising 
non-hygroscopic raw materials in the shape of marl (Mergel) 
or slate (Schiefer), has been produced by the Dutch State 
Mines at Lutterade, according to a report in the Dutch press. 
it is also currently reported that the I.G, Farbenindustrie 
made an offer to acquire the sole rights for the new process, 
but this was not accepted. ‘‘ Metallbérse,’’ March 17, quotes 
the intelligence with all reserve, 








Fertiliser Production in Ireland 


FERTILISER production in the Irish Free State declined during 
193i, according to official Census statistics recently made 
public. ‘The output of superphosphates ana mixed fertilisers 
declined from 141,578 long tons in 1929 to 134,124 tons in 
1931. Bone-meal production fell from 1,800 tons to 491 tons 
and tankage 513 to 294 tons, while the production of sul- 
phuric acid for sale rose from 2,247 tons to 4,578 tons. 
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Chemical Research Activities in Egypt 


Reports from the State Laboratories 


Wer have just received a copy of the report of the work of 
the Chemical Department of the Ministry of Finance, Egypt, 
for the financial year 1931-1932. The report covers the prin- 
cipal activities of the five constituent technical branches, the 
Cairo laboratory, the Government assay office, the Govern- 
ment petroleum refinery, the Alexandria laboratory and the 
tobacco laboratory. 

The Cairo laboratory—founded under another name, and 
as a branch of the Survey Department, in 1898, and hence 
ihe parent branch of the whole organisation—-gives an ac- 
count of itself which must appear striking to those who re- 
member it in the earlier years of its existence. ‘The tech- 
nical control of Government contracts of supply, which used 
then to take the simple form of an occasional question and 
answer exchanged—often quite informally—between the 
laboratory and one or other of a few departments that encoun- 
tered some technical difficulty about the quality of he mate- 
rial entering their stores, has now become a regular official 
feature of the Government’s purchasing business. It in- 
volves, in the annual aggregate, many thousands of system- 
atic investigations made on behalf of practically all the de- 
partments of State. General chemical investigation and 
research work have apparently now been forced into the 
background of the picture. There is room for inquiry as to 
why the Cairo laboratory, the home of most of the chemical 
research formerly done in Egypt, on subjects other than 
agriculture and public health, and where for several years a 
branch solely devoted to certain branches of industrial chemi- 
cal research was maintained, now makes comparatively little 
mention of this form of activity. 


Inadequacy of the Cairo Laboratory 


Some departments tend nowadays to carry the system of 
technical inspection too far, seeking to apply it even in cases 
where by other methods (e.g., alteration of the terms in which 
tenders are invited and contracts drawn up), the amount of 
technical control by the laboratory could safely be reduced, 
and in some instances eliminated altogether. A factor which 
hampers the activity of the Cairo laboratory is the inadequacy 
of its present accommodation. Most of the workrooms are 
small, their number is insufficient, and their structure and 
arrangement ill-suited to modern needs. 

The Government assay office, which was first attached to 
the Chemical Department in 1912, presents a report of a 
quite unusual character. Its statistics show that in 1931- 
1932 the amount of gold and silversmiths’ ware sold to the 
public was much less than in the increasingly flourishing 
years which followed the introduction of the Assay Law (of 
compulsory hall-marking) in 1916. While the assay office had 
much less than usual to do in the way of hall-marking newly- 
made objects, it was occupied to an extent hitherto quite un- 
known with ingots of precious metal made by melting down 
the ornaments, etc., that unfortunate private owners had been 
obliged to part with. 


The Government Petroleum Refinery 


The Government petroleum refinery, which has been oper- 
ated as a branch of the Chemical Department since 1922, is 
an undertaking in which commercial considerations figure 
largely, and it is therefore highly susceptible to such influ- 
ences as a commercial crisis. In 1931-1932 its working ex- 
penses were not fully covered by the receipts from the sales 
of its products, the prices of these having fallen to levels 
which until a few years ago would have been thought incredi- 
bly low by most of those connected with the petroleum indus- 
try. The refinery staff carried out with technical efficiency, 
and with a degree of financial economy exceeding that at- 
tained by them in any previous year, a programme of refining 
work described in the report. If the selling prices of the 
petroleum. products had been somewhat nearer to those ruling 
only a short time previously, the year 1931-1932 would have 
not only been one of the most active in the annals of the 
refinery, but also one of at least normal financial success. 








Despite the crisis, new constructional work Was not post- 
poned, provided that it seemed to be a source of financial 
advantage in the future, Although the cost of such new 
work was actually in the nature of a capital charge, it was 
entirely paid from the current expenditure of the year. Per- 
haps the most interesting example of this was the new pipe- 
line, providing a connection to the petroleum basin at Suez. 
Henceforth it will be possible for the refinery to take direct 
delivery into its storage tanks of the petroleum, in crude or 
other form, that may be brought to it by ships from any part 
of the world. ‘The refinery is thus rendered independent of 
the outside assistance hitherto required in regard to these 
deliveries of raw material, and the freedom thus gained is 
likely to justify its cost, either directly or indirectly, at no 
very distant date. 


Losses on Ingot Assays 


The change in the character of the assay office work brought 
to notice the fact that while the fees charged for the assay 
and hall-marking of manufactured articles of gold and silver 
are reasonable enough, those prescribed for ingot assay are 
too small to be adequate. ‘The reason is that the ‘‘ingot’’ 
fees, unlike the others, are not proportional to the weight of 
metal, and in dealing with all ingots except the smallest, 
the equivalent of a loss has therefore to be faced. In the 
year under review, the first in which work on large ingots 
predominated, there was at one time a danger that the total 
of the fees collected would be insufficient to cover the work- 
ing expenses of the assay office. Special temporary measures, 
indirectly equivalent to an increase in the charges for ingots, 
were thereupon introduced, and saved the situation for the 
time being. 

The Alexandria Laboratory 


The Alexandria laboratory was established by the Chemical 
Department in 1930, on the occasion of the introduction of a 
new customs tariff by the Egyptian Government. It was fore- 
seen that as a consequence of this change the customs officials 
would need expert chemical advice on a great variety of tech- 
nical questions of identification and classification, and that 
a special chemical laboratory must be created for the pur- 
pose of supplying it. Since its co-operation with the customs 
administration must frequently involve conferences and per- 
sonal consultation with their officials, it was recognised as 
necessary that the new laboratory must be near, and if pos- 
sible actually adjacent to, the customs headquarters at Alexan- 
dria. 

Difficulty was experienced in obtaining a suitably situated 
piece of ground on which to instruct the new building, 
and as it was nevertheless imperative to start practical work 
almost immediately, a beginning had to be made in a tem- 
porary laboratory hastily improvised in some vacant rooms 
lent by the customs administration to the Chemical Depart- 
ment. 

In these makeshift quarters the laboratory remained 
throughout 1931-1932, and despite the handicap the staff were 
able to deal effectively with at least the bare essentials of 
all the technical problems presented to them. The report 
shows the wide range which these problems covered, and 
affords proof that a specialised laboratory like that at Alexan- 
dria is essential to the successful operation of a customs 
tariff based on specific duties. 


Investigations on Tobacco 


The tobacco laboratory, which in its present form dates 
from the middle of the year 1930, and thus represents the 
most recent development in the Chemical Department organ- 
isation, aims primarily at supplying the technical data re- 
quired for safeguarding the important revenue which the 
I gyptian Government derives from tobacco duties. I xamina- 
tion of the financial records published in the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment budget shows that in each normal year the tobacco 
duties yield a revenue of from six to seven million Egyptian 
pounds, thus providing a substantial fraction of the total 
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annual Government revenue. Since the import of tobacco in 
a ‘‘manufactured’’ condition (2.e., ready for smoking in a 
pipe, or as cigarettes or cigars) is relatively small, and since 
the growth of the tobacco plant in Egypt is prohibited by 
law, the 1evenue is mainly derived from the importation of 
the tobacco leaf which forms the raw material of the Egyptian 
cigarette industry. The report gives an account of some 
of the forms of ingenuity brought to light by expert chemical 
examination of the samples sent in by the customs and excise 
inspectors. As a result of this technical work, the authori- 
ties were able (by fines, etc.) to recover substantial sums that 
would otherwise have been lost to the revenue, and a further 
loss was prevented by the seizure and destruction of products 
recognised by technical examination as consisting, wholly or 
in part, of material that had not paid tobacco duty. 
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A high percentage of the samples examined in the tobacco 
laboratory showed evidence of adulteration. This should, 
of course, not be misread as an indication of the general 
character of Egyptian cigarettes (or other forms of manu- 
factured tobacco). ‘The fact is that the great majority of 
these—indeed all the better known brands—are in every 
way deserving of their reputation for purity and quality. 
The work of the tobacco laboratory is mainly devoted to 
products of another class, z.e., those which are only sent for 
technical examination because they have already evoked the 
suspicion of the customs authorities. 

The Chemical Department staff consisted of 386 persons 
who were of Egyptian nationality in all cases except eleven, 
where non-Egyptians pussessing special technical experience 
were employed as a temporary measure. 








Chemical Exports from China 
Decrease in Consignments to United Kingdom 


ACCORDING to a report on trade and economic conditions in 
China, by Mr. L. Beale, commercial counsellor at Shanghai, 
and Mr. G. Clinton Pelham, commercial secretary at Hong 
Kong, issued by the Department of Overseas Trade (H.M. 
Stationery Office, 4s. gd.) the value of wood oil produced in 
China fell from 30,624,000 standard dollars (1 dollar = 
1s. 2.8d. at 1932 rate of exchange) in 1931 to 22,299,000 dol- 
lars in 1932. About 70 per cent. of the output is taken by 
the United States, or about five times as much as that taken 
by any other country. While in the first four months of 1932, 
go2,000 dollars worth of wood oil was exported to the United 
Kingdom, in the same period of 1933 only 759 dollars worth 
was taken. For 1932 the exports to the United Kingdom 
totalled 86,035 piculs (1 picul = 1333 1b.), against 99,632 
piculs in 1931. 


Antimony and Tungsten 


China is one of the chief sources of supply of antimony 
and the bulk of the production comes from the mines of 
Hunan. The United Kingdom took 5,716 piculs of crude 
antimony in 1932 and 75,288 piculs of regulus. In London 
prices opened at between £23 and £27 per ton of 2,240 lb. 
and closed at between £18 and £25. 

A total of 34,334 piculs of wolfram ore (tungsten) was ex- 
ported in 1932. The bulk of the export is to Germany, either 
direct or through Hong Kong. Important deposits of this 
ore exist in Kiangsi province and in South China. Unfor- 
tunately the working of the Kiangsi deposits has almost 
ceased as they are situated in the area controlled by com- 
munists. 


Eggs and Egg Products 


Eggs and egg products occupy the third place in exports 
from China. From !goo onwards exports steadily grew in 
value until 1929. They ceclined slightly in 1930 and the 
floods of 1931 were a severe blow. A wonderful recovery 
was made but owing to the difficulty of marketing during the 
hostilities in the Shanghai area and _ protectionist tariffs 
abroad the actual exports have considerably declined. The 
United Kingdom is by far the largest market for China’s 
egg produce and took 23.7 million doliars worth of a total 
of 42.6 millions in 1932 or 56 per cent. of the total. The 
principal item in this group is whole egg (melange), moist 
and frozen of which the United Kingdom. take over go pel 
cent. to 98 per cent. of China’s total export. 

Groundnuts and products thereof to the value of 36,097,000 
dollars were produced in 1931 against 62,187,000 dollars in 
1931. This commodity, used considerably for margarine and 
cooking fats, was cbtaining an increasing market until 1932. 
The decline in that vear is considerably due to the loss of 
the Manchurian trade, but there was also a serious decline in 
shipments from China (Tsingtao and Shanghai). The im- 
pression is that the eftect of the general trade depression has 
been to cheapen butter and lard, which have consequently 
obtained a greater market in place of their substitutes. The 
United Kingdom took 48,000 piculs of groundnuts in shell in 
1932, against 137,000 piculs in 1931. 


New Dyestufis 
An Addition to the Chlorazol Range 


CHLORAZOL FAST BLUE 4GKS, an important addition to the 
I.C.I. range of Chlorazol dyestufts, is one of the. fastest to 
light greenish blue, direct cotton dyestuffs available. It 
possesses exccllent level dyeing properties and is of value 
for all purposes where a fast to light, level-dyeing cotton 
dyestuff is necessary, either as a self colour or in combina- 
tion shades. This dyestuff also gives brilliant, greenish bluc 
shades on viscose artificial silk and may also be employed for 
acetate silk resist effects in mixed goods, Shade and fastness 
properties are unaffected by after-treatment with metallic 
salts, diazotising and developing, etc., and it can be used, 
therefore, in combination with dyestuffs which are normally 
after-treated. The dye is eminently suitable for dyeing both 
weighted and unweighted silks und yields shades of fair 
fastness to water and washing and of very good fastness to 
light. It is also suitable for direct printing on cotton, viscose 
and weighted and unweighted silks and may be used for 
ground shades for the production of white and coloured dis- 
charge styles. 


An Oxidation Colour for Direct Printing 


STEAM BLACK BASE B has been introduced by The Geigy 
Colour Co., Ltd., for direct printing on single and mixed 
fabrics. It belongs to the class of oxidation colours, and its 
importance lies in its great variety of application in direct 
printing of textiles. Unlike aniline black, Steam Black Base 
B is suitable for the production of ungreenable blacks with- 
out a tendering action on the fibre. It possesses great interest 
not only for the direct printing of vegetable fibres such as 
cotton, linen, viscose (Bemberg) and acetate silks, but is also 
particularly suitable for the printing of mixed fabrics of 
every kind, whereby solid and deep blacks are obtained irres- 
pective of whether the fabric is a mixture of vegetable fibres 
only, or of vegetable and animal fibres. The blacks pro- 
duced possess very good general fastness properties, and are 
in particular of very good fastness to water, washing, soap, 
calendering and hot pressing, rubbing, perspiration, stoving, 
sulphite, sea water and light. 


A Yellow Acid Dyestuff for Leather 


NAPHTHALENE YELLOW PLS is an addition to the I.C.I. 
range of acid dyestuffs for application to leather. It is a 
homogeneous acid dyestuff against which there is no competi- 
tive equivalent product. When dyed in the manner customary 
for acid dyestuffs, i.e., with an addition of formic or sulphuric 
acid to exhaust the dyebath, it gives medium yellow shades 
on all classes of leather. The excellent soubility in water will 
commend this product to brush stainers of upholstery and case 
leathers. Apart from its use in the production of yellow 
shades, it will find extensive application in admixture with 
acid and Chlorazol dyestuffs for the dyeing and staining of 
brown, grey and green shades, especially in those cases where 
freedom from marking-off is absolutely necessary—as in the 
clothing, gloving and fancy leather trades. By virtue of its 
freedom from marking-off, its insolubility in organic solvents 
and its excellent solubility in water, it will largely replace 
dyestuffs of the Citronine type for the dyeing of many classes 
of leathers. 
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News from the Allied Industries 


Pottery 


‘THE ANNUAL DELEGATE CONFERENCE of the National Society 
of Pottery Workers was held at Stoke-on-Trent on March 17. 
The Lord Mayor of Stoke (Alderman Arthur Hollins), who 
is also general secretary of the Society, mentioned that agree- 
ment had been reached with the employers for the stabilisa- 
tion of wages in the industry for a further twelve months, 
and said there had not been a strike in the industry for 
thirty-four years. The Society had secured a market advance 
in the wages of the operatives and an improvement in their 
conditions, without resorting to strikes, but as the result of 
mediation and negotiation. 


China Clay 


PRESIDING AT THE FIRST MEETING of the [English Clays, 
Lovering, Pochin and Co., Ltd., at St. Austell, on March 14, 
the chairman, Lord Aberconway, stated that the marked re- 
vival of the china clay industry, generally, which showed 
itself in the last four months of 1933 had had some effect 
upon the china clay trade although not to any great extent 
as yet. Sales, however, since October both by china clay 
producers generally and by that company had improved. It 
was hoped, moreover, that when conditions became more 
stabilised in the United States of America the imports of 
English Clays into that country might be increased. It 
must be remembered, however, that to-day in the United 
States as well as'other countries special efforts were being 
made by the Governments to foster domestic trade at the 
expense of imports of English clays. ‘The accounts showed 
a profit of £28,417, and Lord Aberconway remarked that 
the directors regretted that the accounts did not show a 
profit more adequate to the capital of the company. 


Paper 


[T IS UNDERSTOOD that a large firm of paper manufacturers 
is negotiating with Willys Overland Crossley, Ltd., of 
Heaton Chapel, Stockport, with a view to their works being 
used for the establishment of a new industry that may employ 
one thousand people. The paper manufacturers have also 
approached Stockport Corporation regarding water supply 
and sewage disposal. 


THE INVERESK PAPER Co. made a further slight recovery 
during the year ended December 31, 1933. The accounts show 
that net profits amounted to £46,699, compared with £51,947 
reported for 1932, but allowance must be made for the fact 
that no depreciation was charged on the Inveresk mill in 
the latter period, whereas £15,000 was provided for that pur- 
pose in the past year. Actually, therefore, earnings have 
increased by approximately £10,000. As all arrears of divi- 
‘dends on the first preference shares up to June 30 lasi 
were cancelled by the reconstruction scheme, profits are avail- 
able for the half-year’s distribution due on December 31 last 
This payment has been made in full, absorbing £33,740. 


Beet Sugar 


A CRITICISM OF THE GOVERNMENT’S MARKETING SCHEME for 
sugar was made by the president of the Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, Mr. Neil S. Beaton, at the quarterly meet- 
ing held in Glasgow on March 10. In his address, Mr. Beaton 
explained that the scheme was based on the quota system 
introduced by the refiners some time ago. Under the quota 
system great difficulty had been experienced durng the past 
six months in securing supplies of sugar from the Scottish 
refineries, and this would be a regular experience unless the 
present scheme was withdrawn so far as Scotland was con- 
cerned. The Government was introducing the scheme to 
bolster up the sugar beet factories. It was well known that 
it did not pay to grow beet sugar in this country, and if it 
were not for the enormous and wasteful subsidies granted 
by the Government it could not be grown at all. By September 
of this year about £40,000,000 would have been expended out 
of taxation in bolstering up this unprofitable crop. When 
it was an uneconomic proposition why should good money he 
wasted upon it? 





Linoleum 


THE “£120,000 LINOLEUM FACTORY of the Scottish Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale Society, which has been under construction 
it Falkland, Fife, for the past year, will be ready to begin 
production in May. ‘he cwners claim that the new factory 
is one of the best in Great Britain. 


Non-Ferrous Metals 


THE BOOM IN THE DEMAND FOR NICKEL has resulted in regular 
employment being assured for about -1,000 workers at the 
Mond Nickel Works, Clydach, near Swansea. 


‘THE POSSIBILITY OF A GERMAN DUTY on zinc has recently 
been discussed on the London Metal Exchange, as it has 
been asserted that the National Socialist Government will be 
more favourable to a protectionist policy than previous Get 
man Governments. There is little lixelihood, however, that 
Germany is preparing to take such a step. Strong propa- 
ganda in favour of a duty on zinc was started by Germai 
producers carly last year, and the Hitler Government, whil!s 
refusing to meet this demand, granted considerable subsidies 
to unprofitable zinc companies. This policy of subsidies 
before duties may be accounted for by the fact that the Ger- 
man zinc smelting works, with the exception of the Stolberg 
Co., are dependent mainly on foreign ore. The new zinc 
smelting works of Giesche, which are under construction in 
Magdeburg, and which will be completed by the end of this 
year, will further increase the discrepancy which already 
exists between the capacity of the German works and German 
zinc production. 








Dyeing Trade Wages 
Further Proposals to Employers 


FURTHER proposals—the details of which are not revealed 
are to he placed before the Allied Association of Bleachers, 
Dyers, Printers and Finishers, with a view to securing an 
upward revision of wages rate: in the dyeing and finishing 
industry of Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, and 
parts of Scotland. ; 

At a meeting of the iive societies comprising the Federa- 
tion of Unions in the Bleaching, Dyeing, Finishing and 
Calico Printing Trades, held in Manchester on Saturday, 
March 17, consideration was given to the refusal of the 
employers to concede any advance in wages as suggested 
by the Federation last year. The executive committee had 
prepared fresh and definite proposals for submission to the 
employers, and these were discussed by the executive com- 
mittee of the five unions. 

After the meeting, the secretary, Mr. Arthur Shaw, stated 
that the meeting had not been able to reach agreement, and 
it was therefore decided that the separate executive committees 
should consider the suggestions and send their decisions in 
writing to him not later than Saturday, April 7. If the pro- 
posals were agreed to, they would be sent to the Allied Asso- 
ciation without being submitted to a further meeting of the 
Federation, 

Explaining the situation, Mr. Shaw said that the proposals 
which the employers had rejected included a request for 
the establishment of minimum wages of 1s. per hour for 
male adults and 8d. for women, and 5s. advance in present 
wages. The new suggestions were of a modified character, 
and if they were eventually rejected by the Allied Association 
they would be then submitted to the members of the unions 
affected, and a vote taken upon them. The Federation execu- 
tive had not consulted their constituents since the original 
application was made, but now, as the modified proposals 
were considered to be not unreasonable, the committee took 
the view that if the employers did not accept them the com 
mittee’ would submit suggestions to their members as to possi- 
ble further action. About 80,000 operatives are affected. 

The second annual meeting of the Federation was also held 
on Saturday, March 17, when Mr. (. Hewitt and Mr. Arthur 
Shaw were re-elected president and secretary respectively. 
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Inventions in the Chemical Industry 


Patent Specifications and Applications 


(HE following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. Printed copies of Specifications accepted may be obtained 


from the Patent Office, 25 Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at 1s. each. 


The numbers given under ‘‘Applications for 


Patents ”’ are for reference in al] correspondence up to the acceptance of the Complete Specification. 


Specifications Accepted with Dates of Application 
PRESERVATION OF WOOD, textiles, and the like.—E,. I. du Pont 
de Nemours and Co. May 26, 1931. 406,979. 


ORGANO-LEAD COMPOUNDS, manufacture.—F, O, Rice. Aug. 31, 


1931. 407,036. 
DYEING OF CELLULOSE ESTER and ether materials.—Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Lid., and A. H. Knight. June 9, 1932. 


407,037. 

ANTISEPTIC WASHING or cleansing agents, manufacture and pro- 
duction.—J, Y. Johnson (I. G, Farbenindustrie), July 2, 1932. 
407,039. ; 

MONOAZO DYESTUFFS.—Imperia] Chemica] Industries, Ltd., and 
M. Mendoza. July 7, 1932. 407,016. 

TREATMENT OF CELLULOSIC MATERIALS and the manufacture of 
cellulose esters and ethers therefrom.—H, Dreyfus. July 27, 
1932. 407,018. cant 

PURIFICATION OF GASES containing hydrogen sulphide.—M, B. 
Jarman, J. Leyland, and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. Aug. 
5, 1932. 407,040. 

ALIPHATIC ANHYDRIDES, 
1932. 407,065. 

VALUABLE ORGANIC COMPOUNDS from carbonaceous materials by 


manufacture.—H, Dreyfus. Aug, 26, 


hydrogenation or reduction, production.—H. Dreyfus. Aug, 26, 
1932. 406,986, 
DYEING ANIMAL FIBRES.—J. Y. Johnson (J. G, Farbenindustrie), 


Sept. 1, 1932. 407,066. 


VARNISHES, manufacture.—Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 


H. A. Hampton and R. Hill. Sept, 2, 1932. 406991. 

COATING COMPOSITIONS.—E. I, du Pont de Nemours and Co. 
Sept. 8, 1931. 407,008. 

PLASTIC MATERIALS.—D. T. Jones, K. Burns, A. Renfrew and 
Imperia] Chemica] Industries, Ltd. ‘Sept. 9, 1932. 407,050. 

AZO DYESTUFFS, manufacture.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. Sept. 
10, 1931. 407,055. 

Soap for use in dry cleaning, manufacture.—Roessler and 


Hasslacher Chemical Co. Sept. 18, 1931. 407,088. 

CONCENTRATED NITRIC ACID, manufacture and production.—E, I, 
du Pont de Nemours and Co., and $8, L, Handforth. Sept, 15, 
1932. 407,089. 


CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION OF LITHARGE in solid phase from pieces 


of metallic lead, apparatus for.—G, Shimadzu. Jan. 21, 1933. 
407,169. 

MANURES, manufacture—F, Haniel et Cie, Ges., and E. 
Streicher. Feb. 9, 1933. 407,174, 


HIGH-MOLECULAR MERCAPTANS, manufacture.—Henkel et Cie, 
Ges. April 4, 1932. 407,181. 

SULPHONATION PRODUCTS of aliphatic carbinols, manufacture.- 
I. G. Farbenindustrie. Feb. 29, 1932. 407,187. 

CRACKING OF HYDROCARBON OILS.—H, A, Gill (Standard Oil Co.. 
Indiana). March 9, 1933. 407,193. 

NITROGENOUS CONDENSATION PRODUCTs, manufacture and produc- 
tion.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. March 19, 1932. 407,194. 

DISODIUM CARBIMIDE, manufacture.—Mathieson Alkali 
April 25, 1932. 407,200, 

AZO DYESTUFFS, manufacture.—A, G, Bloxam (Soc. of Chemical 
Industry in Basle). April 11, 1933. 407,206. 


Works. 


Complete Specifications Open to Public Inspection 


CRYSTALLISATION OF Alco 
9, 1932. 17980 /33. 

FILTERING AND WASHING MIXTURES of solid and liquid materials, 
processes and apparatus.—Aktiebolaget Kemiska Patenter. Sept. 
6G, 1932. 21486/33, 

FUMIGANT COMPOSITIONS.—E, I, du 


WAX, process. Products, Inc. 


Sept. 





Pont de Nemours and Co. 


Sept. 8, 1932. 23558 /33. 

FLUORINATION of organic compounds.—E, I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Co. Sept. 10, 1932. 23829 /33. 

HALOGENATION OF ORGANIC FLUIDS, process.—Naamlooze Ven- 


nootschap de Bataafsche Petroleum Maatchappij. 
23984 /33. 
OLEAGINOUS MATERIALS of vegetable or animal origin, heat-treat- 
ment.—Physica] Chemistry Research Co. Sept. 9, 1982. 24317/33. 
KRYPTON AND XENON from air, method for obtaining.—Ges fiir 
Linde’s Eismaschinen Akt.-Ges. Sept. 8, 1932. 24841 /33. 
FINELY-DIVIDED LEAD and lead compounds, method for the pro- 
duction.—P, Kemp and E, Feuer. Sept. 7, 1932. 24871 /33. 


Sept. 6, 1932. 


AZO DYESTUFFS, process for the manufacture.—I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie. 


Sept. 9, 1932. 24933 /33. 





WATER-INSOLUBLE AZO DYESTUFFS and of intermediate products 


therefor, manufacture.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. Sept, 9, 1932. 
24938 /33. 

MoNnOAzO DYESTUFFS insoluble in water, manufacture.—I, G. 
Farbenindustrie. Sept. 9, 1932. 25026 /33. 


POLY-HALOGEN DERIVATIVES of pyrene, manufacture.—I. G. Far- 
benindustrie. Sept, 10, 1932. 25099/33. 

HYDROXYBENZENES, manufacture.—E, I, du 
and Co. Sept, 10, 1932. 25101/33, 

ESTERS OF DICARBOXYLIC ACID and compositions containing these 
esters.—Kodak, Lid. Sept. 10, 1932. 25134/33. 

ESTERS OF DIETHYLMALONIC ACID, manufacture.—Dr. A, Wacker 
Ges. fiir Elektro-Chemische Industrie. Sept, 12, 1932. 25225/33, 





Pont de Nemours 





Applications for Patents 


REAGENTS, manufacture.—A, Girard, Laboratoires Frangais de 
Chémiotherapie, and G. Sandulesco. March 1, (Germany, 


March 27, ’33.) 6640. 

INSULIN PREPARATIONS.—S, Hermann and H. Kassowitz. March 
5. (Austria, March 7, °33.) 6994. 

INSULIN PREPARATIONS.—S, Hermann and H, Kassowitz. March 
5. (Austria, March 7, °33.) 6995. 


APPARATUS for drying dyestuffs, ete.—I. G. Farbenindustrie 
and J. Y. Johnson. March 1. 6601. 


ORGANIC COMPOUNDS, production of valuable.—I, G. Farbenin- 
dustrie and J, Y, Johnson. March 1. 6602, 

STRIPPING DYESTUFFS.—I. G. Farbenindustrie 
son. March 3. 6830. 

Fast DYEINGS, manufacture and production.—l, G, 
dustrie and J, Y, Johnson. March 5. 6905. 

WETTING, ETC., AGENTS, manufacture.—I, G, 
and J. Y. Johnson. March 5. 6944. 

SULPHUR, manufacture.—l. G. Farbenindustrie and J, Y, Jolhn- 
son. March 5. 6945. 

COMPLEX METAL COMPOUNDs of dyestuffs, manufacture.—I, G. 
Farbenindustrie and J. Y. Johnson. March 7. 7262, 

AMINES, manufacture.—I, G. Farbenindustrie and J. Y, John- 
son. March 7. 7263. 

ACID WOOL DYESTUFFS of the anthraquinone series, manufac 
ture.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. March 1. (Germany, March 1, 
°33). 6595. 

AcID WOOL DyYEsTUFFS of the anthraquinone series, manufac 
ture—I, G. Farbenindustrie. Mareh 1. (Germany, Nov, 15, 
°33.) 6596. 

WATER-INSOLUBLE 


and J. Y. John- 


Ferbenin 


Farbeniudustrie 


‘ 


AZO DYESTUFFS, manufacture.—I. G. 
indusirie. March 1. (Germany 1, °33.) 6641. 
ACRIDINIUM COMPOUNDS, manufacture.—I, G, 
March 3. (Germany, March 4, °33.) 6845, 
SULPHONIC ACID, ETC., DERIVATIVES of 1 :3-diaryl-5-pyrazolones. 
I. G. Farbenindustrie. March 5. (Germany, March 3, 733). 
6979. 
MANUFACTURE and application of quarternary ammonium com 
pounds.—I. G, Farbenindustrie. March 5. (Germany, March 


3, °33.) 6989, 


Farben- 


Farbenindustrie. 


VAT DYESTUFFS, manufacture.—I. G, Farbenindustrie. March 
7. (Germany, March 7, °33.) 7279. 
DIAZONIUM COMPOUNDs from 4-aminiodiarylamines, manufac 


ture.—I, G. Farbenindustrie. March 7. March 7, 
33.) 7280. 

DIAZONIUM 
ture.—I. G. 
7281. 


DYEING CELLULOSE ESTERS, ETC.—Limperial Chemical 


(Germany, 


COMPOUNDS from 
Farbenindustrie. 


4-aminodiarylamines, manufac 
March 7. (Germany, Feb. 2.) 


Industries, 


Industries, Lid., and C. Paine. March 5. 6952. 
ELectrope for electrophoretic deposition of solids from an 


March 


aqueous dispersion.—International Latex Processes, Ltd. 


3. (United States, March 6, °33.) 6836. 

ALKYL CHLORIDES, etc., from olefines, manufacture.—T. Kane 
and E, H. Strange. March 1. 6600, 

COMPOSITE TITANIUM PIGMENTS, production.-—Titan Co. Ine. 
March 5. (Norway, March 7, 733.) 6998. 

IMMUNISATION OF SEED, GRAIN, ete.—Grasselli Chemical Co. 
March 5. (July 15, °32.) (United States, July 18, °31.) 7028. 


CENTRIFUGAL SEPARATORS.—-Aktiebolaget Separator. March 12, 
(Germany, Mareh 11, °33.) 7763. 
DECOLORISATION OF CRYSPAL-SUGAR.—J_, C, 
14. (Holland, April 1, °33.) 8050. 
ESTERS FROM ACETYLENE, manufacture.—C. F, Boehringer and 
Soehne Ges. March 14. (Germany, March 15, °33.) 8088. 


Andriessen. March 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


Review of Current Market Conditions 


Most quotations have remained unchanged during the past week 
and a steady business has been transacted in nearly all sections 
of the chemical market. There has been a fair interest shown 
in industria] chemicals, and among those in quite good demand 
were acetone, ammonium chloride, formaldehyde and oxalic acid. 
There was some improvement in the barium chloride market and 
a fair number of inquiries have also been received for acetic acid, 
formic acid, caustic soda and salammoniac. The market fo1 
arsenic, sodium nitrate, caustic potash and potassium carbonate 
has shown little interest. In the coal tar products market a fair 
amount of activity has continued and creasote oil and certain 
grades of cresylic acid are reported to be in good demand; there 
were fairly numerous inquiries for cresylic creosote. Prices have 
been maintained for refined coal tar in spite of the large supplies 
now available. he pitch market shows little chage. A limited 
amount of business is reported in pharmaceutical chemicals, and 


prices have remained practically unchanged, with the eaception 
of liquid menthol, which is cheaper. A very fair demand has 
been noted for benzoic acid, bromides, cream of tartar, hexamine 
and paraformaldehyde. Only a small business has been trans- 
acted in essential oils during the week. 

MANCHESTER.—Renewed weakness in the copper and _ lead 
markets during the past week has had a reactionary tendency in 
certain sections of the Manchester chemical market. Current 
bookings, whilst restricted to early deliveries for the most part, 
have accounted for fair aggregate quantities, and specifications 
against contracts, especially for the potash and soda _ products 
and the heavy acids, are maintained on a relatively satisfactory 
scale. In the by-products section, values are mostly steady, the 
naphthalenes being an execption. Pitch is attracting little atten- 
tion, but tar and some of the light materials, including the toluols 
and solvent naphtha, have sold in moderate quantities, 





General Chemicals 


ACETONE.—LONDON : £65 to £68 per ton; ScoTLaND: £66 to £68 
ex wharf, according to quantity. 

Acip, Acrtic.—Tech. 80%, £38 5s. 
£39 5s.; tech., 40%) £20 5s. to £21 15s.; tech., 60%, 
£28 10s. to £30 10s. Lonpon: Tech., 80%, £38 5s. 
to £40 5s.; pure 80%, £89 5s. to £41 5s.; tech., 40%, £20 5s. 
to £22 5s.; tech., 60%, £29 5s. to £81 5s. Scortanp: Glacial 
98/1009%, £48 to £52; pure 80%, £39 5s.; tech. 80%, £38 5s. 
d/d buyers’ premises Great Britain. MANCHESTER: 80%, 
commercial, £39; tech. glacial, £52. 

Acip, Boric.—ScotLanp: Granulated commercial, £15 10s. per 
ton; powder, £28 10s. in l-ewt, bags d/d free Great Britain 
in 1-ton lots upwards. 

AcID, CHROMIC.—10}d, per Ib., less 24%, d/d U.K. 

AcIp, CiTRIC.—LONDON: 94d. per lIb.; less 5%. 
93d. 

ACID, CRESYLIC.—97/99%, 1s. 8d. to Is. 8d, per gal.; 98/100%, 
2s, to 28, 2d. 

Acip, FormMiIc.—LONDON: £47 10s. per ton. 

AcID, HYDROCHLORIC.—Spot, 4s. to 6s. carboy d/d according 
to purity, strength and locality. ScoTLAND : Arsenical quality, 
4s.; dearsenicated, 5s. ex works, full wagon loads. 

Acip, Lactic.—LaNcaSHIRE: Dark tech., 50% by vol., £24 10s. 
per ton; 509% by weight, £28 10s.; 80% by weight, £48; pale 
tech., 50% by vol., £28; 50% by weight, £33; 80% by weight, 
£53; edible, 50% by vol., £41. One-ton lots ex works, 
barrels free. 

Acip, Nitric.—80° Tw. spot, £18 to £25 per ton makers’ works, 
according to district and quality. Scortanp: 80°, £23 ex 
station full truck loads. 

Actip, OxaLic.—LONDON : £47 17s. 6d. to £57 10s. per ton, accord- 
ing to packages and position. ScoTLaND: 98/100%, £48 
to £50 ex store. MANCHESTER: £49 to £54 ex store. 

AcID, SULPHURIC.—SCOTLAND: 144° quality, £3 12s, 6d.; 168°, 
£7; dearsenicated, 20s. per ton extra, 

Acip, TaRTARIC.—LONDON : 114d. per lb. Scortanp: B.P. cery- 
stals, 1ld., carriage paid. MANCHESTER: 1s. 0}d. to Is, O4d. 

ALUM.—SCOTLAND : Lump potash, £8 10s, per ton ex store. 

ALUMINA SULPHATE.—LONDON : £7 10s. to £8 per ton. ScoTLAND : 
£7 to £8 ex store, 


AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS.—Spot, 10d. per Ib. d/d in cylinders. 
ScorTtanD : 10d. to 1s. containers extra and returnable. 

AmMoONIA, LIQuID.—ScOTLAND : 80°, 24d. to 3d. per Ib., d/d. 

AMMONIUM BICHROMATE.—8d. per Ib. d/d U.K. 

AMMONIUM CARBONATE.—SCOTLAND: Lump, £30 per ton; 
powdered, £33, in 5-cwt, casks d/d buyers’ premises U.K. 

AMMONIUM CHLORIDE.—£37 to £45 per ton, carriage paid. Lon- 
DON : Fine white crystals, £18 to £19. (See also Salammoniac.) 

AMMONIUM CHLORIDE (MuRIATE).—ScCOTLAND: British dog tooth 
crystals, £32 to £35 per ton carriage paid according to quan 
tity. (See also Salammoniac.) 

ANTIMONY OxIDE.—ScoTLAND : Spot, £26 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

ANTIMONY SULPHIDE.—Golden 63d. to 1s. 1}d. per lb.; crimson, 
Is. 3d. to 1s, 5d. per lb., according to quality. 

ARSENIC.—LONDON : £16 10s. c.i.f. main U.K. ports for imported 
material; Cornish nominal, £22 10s. f.o.r. mines, SCOTLAND : 
White powdered, £23 ex wharf. MANCHESTER: White pow- 
dered Cornish, £20 at mines. 

ARSENIC SULPHIDE.—Yellow, 1s. 5d. to 1s. 7d. per Ib. 

BaRtuM CHLORIDE.—£11 per ton. 

BaRyYTES.—£7 to £8 10s. per ton. 

BISULPHITE OF LIME.-~£6 10s. per ton f.o.r. London. 

BLEACHING PowpER.—Spot 35/37% £7 19s. per ton d/d station in 

casks, special terms for contract, ScoTnanp: £8 in 5/6 

ewt, casks for contracts over 1934/1935. 


to £40 5s.; pure 80% 


MANCHESTER : 


Borax, COMMERCIAL.—Granulated, £15 10s. per ton; powder, £17 
packed in l-cwt. bags, carriage paid any station Great Britain. 
Prices are for l-ton lots and upwards. 

CADMIUM SULPHIDE.—2s. 7d, to 2s. 11d. 

CALCIUM CHLORIDE.—Solid 70/75% spot, 
station in drums. 

CarRBON BISULPHIDE.—£30 to £32 per ton, drums extra, 

CARBON BLACK.—3jd. to 5d. per lb. LONDON: 43d. to 5d, 

CARBON TETRACHLORIDE.—£4] to £46 per ton, drums extra. 

CHROMIUM OxIDE.—103d, per lb., according to quantity 
d/d U.K. Green, 1s. 2d. per lb. 

CHROMETAN.—Crystals, 34d. per lb. Liquor, £19 10s. per ton d/d. 

COPPERAS (GREEN).—SCOTLAND: £3 15s. per ton, f.o.r. or ex 
works. 

CREAM OF TARTAR.—LONDON : £3 19s. per cwt. 

DINITROTOLUENE.—66 /68° C., 9d. per Ib. 

DIPHENYLGUANIDINE.—2s, 2d. per lb. 

FORMALDEHYDE.—LONDON : £27 per ton. 
ex store. 

LAMPBLACK.—£45 to £48 per ton. 

LEAD ACETATE.—LONDON : White, £34 10s. per ton; brown, £1 per 


£5 5s. per ton d/d 


ScorLanD : 40%, £28 


ton less. ScoTLAND: White crystals, £33 to £35; brown, £1 
per ton less. MANCHESTER: White, £34 to £36; brown, £31 
10s. 


Leap NiITRATE.—£28 per ton. MANCHESTER: £27 10s, 

LEAD, RED.—ScoTLAND: £25 10s. to £28 per ton d/d buyer's 
works. 

LeaD, WHITE.—ScOTLAND : £39 per ton, carriage paid. LONDON: 
£37 10s. 

LITHOPONE.—30%, £17 10s. to £18 per ton. 

MAGNESITE.---SCOTLAND : Ground calcined, £9 per ton, ex store. 

METHYLATED Spirit.—61 O.P. Industrial, 1s. 6d, to 2s. ld. per 
gal. Pyridinised industrial, ls, 8d, to 2s. 3d. Mineralised, 
2s. 7d. to 3s. ld. 64 O.P. 1d. extra in all cases, Prices 
according to quantities. ScoTLaNnD: Industrial 64 O.P., 
1s. 9d. to 2s. 4d. 

NICKEL AMMONIUM SULPHATE.—£49 per ton d/d. 

NICKEL SULPHATE. —£49 per ton d/d. 

PHENOL.—84d. to 9d. per lb. without engagement. 

PotasH, Caustic.—LonpON ; £42. MANCHESTER: £38 10s. 

Potassium BicHROMATE.—Crystals and Granular, 5d. per lb. net 
d/d U.K. Discount according to quantity. Ground 54d. 
LONDON : 5d. per lb. with usual discounts for contracts. Scot 
LAND: 5d. d/d U.K. or c.i.f. Irish Ports. MANCHESTER : 5d. 

POTASSIUM CHLORATE.—LONDON : £37 to £40 per ton. SCOTLAND : 
993/100%, powder, £37. MANCHESTER: £38. 

Potassium CHROMATE,—6}d. per Ib. d/d U.K. 

Potasstum Nrrrate.—ScorTuannd : Refined granulated, £29 per ton 
e.i.f. U.K. ports. Spot, £30 per ton ex store. 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE.—LONDON : 94d. per Ib. SCOTLAND : 
B.P. crystals, 9d. MANCHESTER ; Commercial, 8d. to 83d., 
according to quantity inh 2-ewt. drums; B.P., 9d. to 93d. 

POTASSIUM PRUSSIATE.—LONDON : 83d. to 83d. per |b. ScoTLAND : 
Yellow spot material, 84d. ex store. MANCHESTER: Yellow, 


me. (MINERAL RuRBBER).—£16 10s. per ton. 

SALAMMONIAC,—First lump spot, £42 17s. 6d. per ton d/d in 
barrels. 

Sopa ASH.—58% spot, £5 15s. per ton f.o.r, in bags. 

Sopa, Caustic.—Solid 76/77° spot. £13 17s, 6d. per ton d/d sta- 
tion. Scornann: Powdered 98/99%. £17 i0s. in drums, 
£18 5s. in casks, Solid 76/77°, £14 10s. in drums; 70/73%. 
£14 12s, 6d., carriage paid buyer’s station, minimum 4-ton 
lots; contracts 10s, per ton less. MANCHESTER: £13 5s, to 
£14 10s. contracts, 
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Sopa CRYSTALS.—Spot, £5 to £5 5s. per ton d/d station or ex 
depot in 2-cwt. bags. 

Sopium AceTaTE.—£22 per ton. LONDON: £23. 

SopiuM BIcaRBONATE.—Refined spot, £10 10s. per ton d/d station 
in bags. ScoTLanp : Refined recrystallised £10 15s. ex quay or 
station. MANCHESTER: £10 10s. 

Sopium BicHROMATE.—Crystals cake and powder 4d. per lb. net 
d/d U.K. discount according to quantity. Anhydrous, 5d. per 
lb. Lonpon: 4d. per lb, net for spot lots and 4d, per Ib. 
with discounts for contract quantities. ScorTLaNp: 4d. de- 
livered buyer’s premises with concession for contracts, MAN- 
CHESTER : 4d. net, 

Sopium BIsuLPHITE PowpeER.—60/62%, £16 10s. per ton d/d 
l-cwt. iron drums for home trade. 

SopruM CARBONATE (Sopa CRYSTALS).—ScCOTLAND: £5 to £5 5s. 
per ton ex quay or station. Powdered or pea quality 7s. 6d. 
per ton extra. Light Soda Ash £7 ex quay, min. 4-ton lots 
with reductions for contracts. 

Sopium CHLORATE.—£32 per ton. 

Soprum CHRomatTe.—4d. per lb. d/d U.K, 

SopiuM HyYPOSULPHITE.—ScoTLAND : Large crystals English manu- 
facture, £9 5s, per ton ex stations, min. 4-ton lots. Pea 
crystals, £15 ex station, 4-ton lots. MANCHESTER: Commer- 
cial, £9 5s.; photographic, £15. 

Sopium NItRITE.—LONDON : Spot, £18 to £20 per ton d/d station 
in drums. 

Sop1um PERBORATE.—LONDON : 10d. per Ib. 

Sopium PHOsPHATE.—£12 10s. per ton. 

Soprum PrussiaTe.—LONDON: 5d. to 5$d. per Ib. SCOTLAND: 
5d. to 53d. ex store. MANCHESTER: 43d. to 53d. 

Soprum Smicare.—140° Tw. Spot £8 per ton d/d station, 
returnable drums, 

Soprum SvuLPHATE (GLAUBER SaLTs).—£4 2s. 6d. per ton d/d. 
ScottanD : English material £3 15s. 

Soprum SutpHate (Sart CaKE).—Unground Spot, £3 15s. per ton 
d/d station in bulk. Scottanp: Ground quality, £3 5s. per 
ton d/d. MANCHESTER: £3 5s. 

Soprum SULPHIDE.—Solid 60/629% Spot, £10 15s. per ton d/d in 
drums; crystals 30/32%, £8 per ton d/d in casks. Scor-. 
LAND : For home consumption, Solid 60/62%, £10 5s.; broken 
60/62%, £11 5s.; crystals, 30/32%, £8 28. 6d. d/d buyer’s 
works on contract, min, 4-ton lots. Spot solid 5s. per ton 
extra. Crystals, 2s. 6d. per ton extra. MANCHESTER: Con. 
centrated solid, 60/62%, £11; commercial, £8. 

SopIuM SULPHITE.—Pea crystals spot, £13 10s. per ton d/d station 
in kegs. Commercial spot, £9 10s. d/d station in bags. 

SULPHATE OF COPPER.—MANCHESTER : £15 5s, per ton f.o.D. 

SuLpHUR.—£10 15s. per ton. ScoTtanp: Flowers, £11; roll, £10 
10s.; rock, 39; ground American, £10 ex store, 

SULPHUR CHLORIDE.—5d. to 7d. per lb., according to quality. 

SULPHUR PREcIP.—B.P. £55 to £60 per ton according to quantity. 
Commercial, £50 to £55. 

VERMILION.—Pale or deep, 3s. 1ld. to 4s. ld. per Ib. 

Zinc CHLORIDE.—ScorLAND : British material, 989%, £18 10s. per 
ton f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

ZiINc SULPHATE.—LONDON AND SCOTLAND: £12 per ton. 

Zinc SULPHIDE.—11d. to 1s. per Ib. 


Pharmaceutical and Fine Chemicals 


The following changes in the prices of pharmaceutical and fine 
chemicals are announced :— 
C1ITRAL.—7s. 6d. per Ib, 
EUGENOL.—6s. 9d. per Ib. 
Iso EUGENOL.—7s, 9d. per lb. 
PHENYL ETHYL ALCOHOL.—8s, per lb. 
Sirrot.—ls, 5d. per lb. 


Coal Tar Products 


Acip, CarsBoric.—Crystals, 81d. to 9d, per lb.; crude, 60’s, 2s. 11d. 
to 2s. 2d. per gal. MANCHESTER: Crystals, 9d. per Ib.; 
crude, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 4d. per gal. ScoTtanp: 60’s, 2s. 6d. to 
2s. 7d. 


AcID, CRESYLIC.—90/100%%, 1s. 8d. to 2s. 3d. per gal.; pale, 989%, 





ls, 6d. to Is. 7d.; according to specification, | LONDON: 
98/100°%, 1s. 3d.; dark, 95/979%, 11d. ScorLtanp: Pale, 


99 /100%, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 4d.; dark, 97/99%%, 1s. to 1s. 1d.; high 
boiling acid, 2s. 6d. to 3s. 

ANTHRACENE O1L.—Strained, 4}d. per gal. 

BENZOL.—At works, crude, 10d. to 103d. per gal.; standard motor 
Is, 5d. to 1s. 54d.; 909%, 1s. 54d. to 1s. 6d.; pure, 1s. 84d. to 
ls. 94. Lonpon : Motor, 1s. 64d. ScoTLAND: Motor, 1s, 64d. 
to 1s. 74d.; 90%, 2s. O§d. to 2s. 14d. 


CreosoTe.—B.S.I. Specification standard, 34d. per gal. f.o.r. 
Home, 33d. d/d. Lonpon: 3d. to 343d. f.o.r North; 


4d. to 44d. London. MANCHESTER: 3id. to 44d. ScorTuanp: 
Specification oils, 4d.; washed oil, 4$d. to 43d.; light, 44d.; 
heavy, 44d. to 4$d. 
NaPHTHA.—Solvent, 90/1609, 1s. 6d. to ls. 7d. per gal.; 95/1609. 
1s, 8d. to 1s. 9d.; 99/1909, 11d. to 1s, Id. Lonpon : Solvent. 
ls. 34d. to 1s. 4d.; heavy, 11d. to 1s. 04d. f.0.r. Soornanp : 
90/1609, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 34d.; 90/190%, 11d. to 1s. 2d. 
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NAPHTHALENE,—Purified crystals, £9 15s. per ton in bags. Lon- 
DON: Fire lighter quality, £3 to £3 10s.; 74/76 quality, £4 
to £4 10s.; 76/78 quality, £5 10s. to £6: ScorLanD: 40s. to 

- 5Us.; whizzed, 70s. to 75s, 

PYRIDINE.—90/140, 6s, to 6s, 6d. per gal. 

TOLUOL,—90%, 2s, 6d. per gal.; pure, 2s, 9d. 

XyYLOL.—Commercial, 2s, 6d, per gal.; pure, 2s, 8d, to 2s. 10d. 
2s. 10d. 

Intermediates and Dyes 


AcID, LENzOICc, 1914 B.P. (ex Toluol).—ls. 94d. per lb. 

AciD, GaMMA.—Spot, 4s, per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works, 

AcID, H.—Spot, us. 44d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 

ACID, NEVILLE AND WINTHER.—Spot, ds. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s 
works, 

ACID, SULPHANILIC.—Spot, 8d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 

ANILINE O1L.—Spot, 8d. per lb., drums extra, d/d buyer’s works. 

ANILINE SALTS.—Spot, 8d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works, casks free. 

BENZALDEHYDE.—Spot, ls. 8d. per lb., packages extra. 

BENZIDINE BASE.—Spot, 2s. 5d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 

p-CRESOL 34-5° C.—2s. per lb, in ton lots. 

m-CRESOL 98/100%.—2s. 3d, per Ib. in ton lots. 

DICHLORANILINE.—2s, 3d. per |b. 

DIMETHYLANILINE.—Spot, ls. 6d. per lb., package extra. 

DINITROBENZENE.—8d. per Ib, 

DINITROTOLUENE.—48/50° C., 84d. per lb.; 66/68° C. 94d. 

DIPHENYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s. per lb., d/d buyer’s works, 

a&-NAPHTHOL.—Spot, 2s. 4d. per lb., d/d buyer’s works. 

B-NAPHTHOL.—Spot, £78 15s. per ton in paper bags; £79 5s. in 
casks, in 1-ton lots. 

&-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, 11}d. per lb., d/d buyer’s works, 

B-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s, 9d, per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 

o-NITRANILINE.—5s. 10d. per lb. 

m-NITRANILINE.—Spot, 2s. 7d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 

p-NITRANILINE.—Spot, 1s. 8d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 

NITROBENZENE.—Spot, 44d. per lb.; 5-cwt. lots, drums extra. 

NITRONAPHTHALENE,—9d. per Ib. 

Sopium NAPHTHIONATE.—Spot, 1s. 9d. per lb. 

o-TOLUIDINE.—Spot, 9}d. per lb., drums extra, d/d buyer’s works. 

p-TOLUIDINE.—Spot, 1s. 1ld. per lb., d/d buyer’s works. 


Wood Distillation Products 


ACETATE OF LiME.—Brown, £9 to £10. Grey, £16 to £17. Liquor, 
brown, 30° Tw., 7d, to 9d. per gal. MANCHESTER: Brown, 
£12 10s.; grey, £17. 

Acetic Actp, TECHNICAL, 40%.—£17 to £18 per ton, 

AMYL ACETATE, TECHNICAL.—95s. to 110s. per cwt, 

CHARCOAL.—£6 10s. to £10 per ton. 

Woop CREOSOTE.—Unrefined, 6d. to 9d. per gal. 

Woop NaPHTHA, MISCIBLE.—2s. 9d. to 3s, 3d. per gal. 
3s, 9d. to 4s. 9d. per gal. 

Woop Tar.—£2 per ton. 


Nitrogen Fertilisers 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA.—Home.—£7 5s. per ton delivered in 6-ton 
lots to farmer’s nearest station. Export.—Nominal £5 17s, 6d. 
per ton f.o.b. U.K. ports in single bags, 

CYANAMIDE.—£7 6s, per ton carriage paid to any railway station 
in Great Britain in lots of 4 tons and over, 

BRITISH NITRATE OF SODA.—£7 18s. 6d. per ton delivered in 6-ton 
lots to farmer’s nearest station. 

CHILEAN NITRATE OF SODA.—£7 18s. 6d. per ton delivered in 6-ton 
lots to farmer’s nearest station. 

Nitro-CHALK.—£7 5s. per ton delivered in 6-ton lots to farmer’s 
nearest station. 

NITROGEN PHOSPHATE FERTILISERS.-—The prices of these products 
for delivery up to June next in 6-ton lots to farmer’s nearest 
station range from. £10 5s, to £13 15s. per ton according to 
percentage of constituents. 


Latest Oil Prices 


LONDON, March 2).—LINSEED OIL was steady. Spot, £20 (small 
quantities, 30s, extra); April, £18 7s. 6d.; May-Aug., £18 
17s. 6d.; Sept.-Dec., £19 17s. 6d., naked. RAPE O11 was inac- 
tive. Extracted, £24 10s.; technical refined, £26, naked, ex 
wharf. CoTron OIL was quiet. Egyptian crude, £12 10s.; 
refined common edible, £16; and deodorised, £17 10s., naked, 
ex mill (small lots 30s. extra). TURPENTINE was steady. 
American, spot, 48s, 9d. per cwt, 

HvuLi.—LInsEep OIL, spot, quoted £19 per ton; March, £18 5s.; 
April, £18 12s. 6d.; May-Aug., £18 17s, 6d.; Sept.-Dec., £19 
7s. 6d., naked. Corton O1L.—Egyptian crude, spot, £12 10s.; 
edible, refined, spot, £14 15s.; technical, spot, £14 15s.; deo- 
dorised, £16 15s., naked. PALM KERNEL OIL, crude, f.m.q., 
spot, £14 15s., naked. GROUNDNUT OIL, extracted, spot, £18; 
deodorised, £22. Raprg OIL, extracted, spot, £23 10s.; refined, 
£25. Soya Om, extracted, spot, £15 10s.; deodorised, £18 10s. 
per ton, Cop Orn, 22s, 6d, per cwt, CASTOR OI, pharmaceu 
tical, 36s.; first, 31s.; second, 28s. per ewt. ‘TURPENTINE, 
American, spot, 50s. 9d. per cwt, 


Solvent, 
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From Week to Week 


Mr. ARTHUR SHARP, M.A. in Commerce, has been appointed 
secretary to the Clayton Aniline Co., Ltd., in succession to the 
late Mr. George Biggs. 

Mr. JAMES M. Davipson, 68 Clyde Street, Glasgow, has 
been granted permission to establish the business of a manure 
manufacturer in Dowanbrae Road, Rutherglen, 


Mk, Percy JOHN SOLOMON OVERTON (51), of Glenmore Road, 
Oxton, managing director of R. Sumner and Co., Ltd., manufac. 
turing chemists, and chairman of the West African Drug Co., Ltd., 
Hanover Street, Liverpool, left £10,810 (net personalty £9,972). 

THE INSTITUTION OF MINING ENGINEERS has awarded the 
‘‘Mavor and Coulson”’ Travelling Studentship of £300 for 1934-1935 
to Mr. I. G. Elmer Leek, B.Sc. (Mining), of Birmingham Univer- 
sity. 

BORAx-CONSOLIDATED, LTpD., have removed their offices to 
Regis House, King William Street, London, E.C.4. Telephone : 
Mansion House 8332 (3 lines); Telegrams: Colemanite, Telew, 
London; Cables, Colemanite, London. = 

THE ASSOCIATION OF BritisH CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS have 
just published Supplement No. 3 to the Index originally issued in 
January, 1931, containing the Acts of Parliament and Statutory 
Rules and Orders affecting the chemical industry which have been 
noted during the year 1933. 


Mr. W. Owen Grirriras, A.M.I.Mech.E., chairman of the ! 


London and District Section of the Institute of the Plastic In- 


dustry, will lecture on ‘‘Plasties: The Fourth Material of Con- ' 


struction,’’ at the Building Centre, 158 New Bond Street, London, 
W.1, on March 27, at 8 p.m. Admission will be by ticket, which 
inay be obtained free on application. 

THE BoaRpD OF TRADE ANNOUNCE that an open general licence 
has been issued under the Dyestuffs (Import Regulation) Act, 
1920, with effect from March 15, 1934, covering the importation of 
o-cresyl phosphates, m-cresyl phosphates, p-cresyl phosphates, 
and triphenyl phosphates, and consequently individual licences for 
the importation of specific consignments of the goodg will not be 
required whilst the open general licence continues in force. 


CoLtone, W. A. Bristow, chairman and managing director of 
Low Temperature Carbonisation, Ltd., in his presidential address 
to the Low Temperature Coal Distillers’ Association of Great 
Britain, at the third annua] general meeting held in London on 
March 16, stated that the demand for fuel oi] made from coal 
was now so great that it would be necessary to erect several other 
works ieaneliabalie to cope with the offered orders: 


LANCEGAYE SAFETY GtLAss, Lrp., (in voluntary liquidation) 
state that the liquidation of the company ‘‘is of a formal nature 
and for the purpose of reconstruction. The reconstructed company, 
now in process of formation, will take over the existing under- 
taking, will be responsible for the discharge of all liabilities, and 
the business will continue without interruption, The object of the 
reconstruction is to provide additional working capital, the whole 
of which has been underwritten.” 

IN ORDER TO PROVIDE THE NECESSARY FUNDS to finance impor- 
tant developments and improvements in the business, the directors of 
the United Glass Bottle Manufacturers’ concern propose to make a 
new issue of £1 ordinary shares to existing ordinary shareholders 
at 28s. per share in the proportion of one new share for every five 
shares now held. The company’s net profit increased during 1933 
by about £7,000 to £121,014, but no change has been made in the 
ordinary share dividend of 74 per cent. for the year. 

A GATHERING OF LONDON BROKERS, merchants and wholesale 
manufacturing chemists, on March 15, passed a resolution protest- 
ing against the delay by the Import Duties Advisory Committee 
in making known their decision on an application for an 
amending order for crude drugs in the form of dried leaves, dried 
plants, dried flowers, and dried oats, to be excluded from the addi- 
tional import duties imposed under the No. 5 Order on Horticul- 
tural Produce. The resolution complained that trade had been 
lost because of the uncertainty of the past three months caused by 
the delay. 

TXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETINGS of the shareholders of the 
Morgan Crucible Co. have been called to consider resolutions that a 
new company be formed, also to be called ‘‘The Morgan Crucible 
Co., Litd.,”? with a capital of £4,237,000, divided into 1,000,000 53 
per cent. cumulative first preference shares; 1,079,000 5 per cent. 
cumulative second preference shares (the new company reserving 
the right to issue at a later date additional second preference shares 
to make the total up to 1,500,000) ; 2,000,000 ordinary shares; and 
158,000 ‘‘B’’ ordinary shares, all of £1 each. The principal object 
of the new company will be the acquisition of the undertaking and 
assets of the existing company (with the exception of assets con- 
sisting of cash and investments to the value of £1,079,000) in 
consideration of an allotment by the new company of its first 
preference and ordinary shares credited as fully paid, 


Mr. Roperr Waker has been appointed a director of the 
Cape Asbestos Co., Ltd. 


Mr. ALFRED HAMMILTON BuRR, of Dennistoun, 
lecturer in chemistry, left estate to the value of £5,017. 

THe BRITISH CHEMICAL AND DYESTUFFS TRADERS’ ASSOCIA 
TION, Lrp., have removed to more suitable offices at Coronation 
House, 4 Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C.3, 

Mr. H. Latruwaite, B.Se.Tech. (Sheffield), has been ap 
pointed Junior Research Assistant in the Department of Glass 
Technology, Sheffield University. 

Mr. Epwarp WILLIAMS, of Bronfa, Trevor, near Wrexham, 
Denbigh, formerly for many years manager of the Graesser 
Chemical Works, Acrefair, has left £1,591 (net personalty £1,550). 

Mr. W. 3S. Lioyp-Wittey, of Thos, Hill-Jones, Litd., Invicta 
Works, Bow Common Lane, London, presided at the 56th annual 
festival dinner and ball of the General Kast End Tradesmen’s Asso- 
ciation, which was held on March 15, in aid of the London Hospital. 


Glasgow, 


WHILE WORKING UPON A COOLER at the works of the Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd, Billingham, Patrick Carbro (29), a 
married man, of Linton Estate, Cowpen, Billingham, fell 60 feet 
from a platform and was killed. 

Mr. JAMES PovanH, of Runcorn, formerly chief of the office 
staff of Wm, Gossage and Sons, Widnes, has died at the age of 82. 
More recently he was managing director of Unsworth Brothers, 
of Runcorn and Widnes. 

TWO WORKMEN WERE INJURED in an explosion at the cutlery 
works of Lewis Rose and Co., Norfolk Lane, Sheffield, on March 
19. The explosion occurred in a dust-extraction plant and blew 
out the window frames. A quantity of celluloid waste caught fire, 
but the outbreak was quickly extinguished by the foreman of the 
works, 

Mr. F. H, Ligutwoop having resigned his position as assistant 
secretary to the Institute of Fuel, in order to take up other work, 
Mr, Rolt Hammond, A.M.I.C.E., has been appointed by the 
Council in his stead. Mr. Hammond will deal with certain 
matters relating to the Journal of the Institute, in addition to 
his duties as assistant secretary. 

PRICES FOR KELP for the manufacture of iodine are not ex- 
pected to exceed £3 10s. per ton on the North and North East 
coasts of Ireland this year, owing to the falling-off in the demand. 
Most of the kelp from these districts is usually purchased by Scot- 
tish firms but it is now reported that the gatherers are seeking a 
market on the Continent.. During the past few years the Scottish 
companies have been paying up to £10 a ton for kelp. 

A CHANGE HAS BEEN MADE in 
British Industries House, Oxford 
system of exhibition by industries 
displays by towns. Sheffield has reserved space for a composite 
exhibit, chiefly of stainless steel. The organisers are in touch 
with other cities. The Scottish National Development Council has 
taken space for a display of the products of Scotland’s leading 
industries. The opening day has been provisionally fixed for July 1. 


the organisation of exhibits at 
Street, London. The existing 
is to be supplemented by civic 


Mr. HEersBert CLARK, who for some years had been chief of 
the Nobel section of the shipping office of Imperial Chemical 


Industries, Liverpool, has died suddenly at the Wallasey 
Cottage Hospital. Mr. Clark, who was _ fifty-two, began 
business with Curtis and Harvey in London in_ 1901. 


When that firm was amalgamated with Nobel Industries in 1922 
he was transferred to Liverpool to take charge of the shipping 
office. Later, when Imperial Chemical Industries was formed, he 
took the position as chief of the Nobel section of I.C.I. shipping 
office at Liverpool. 


THE NortH-EAst COAST DINNER-DANCE of the Chemical and 
Allied Industries, under the auspices of the Chemical Society, the 
Society of Chemical Industry, the Institute of Chemistry, the 
Institute of Metals, the North of England Gas Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Northern Coke Oven Managers’ Association and the 
Newcastle Chemical Industry Club, was held at the Royal Station 
Hotel, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on March 16. Professor Clemo was 
in the chair, and the principal toast, ‘‘Research and Industry with 
special reference to the N.E. Coast,’’ was given by Mr. W. E. 
Mordecai, President of the Coke Oven Managers’ Association. In 
the absence, owing too ill-health, of Dr. R. E. Slade, Mr. Houstoun, 
of the Thermal Syndicate, replied. The importance of research to 
industry was stressed by both speakers, Mr. Houstoun giving some 
account .of the development of the fused silica industry at Wallsend, 
in the course of his reply. Dr. J. T. Dunn proposed the health 
of the chairman, paying a well-deserved tribute to his services 
to chemistry in the district. A presentation wags made to Mr. 


Craggs for hig service as secretary to the Society of Chemical 
Industry on the oecasion of its annnal meeting in Newcastle last 
vear. 





Forthcoming Events 


Mar. 26.—Royal Institution. 
Albemarle Street, London. 

Mar. 28. —Leicester Literary 
Section). ‘Insecticides. ”’ 
of Technology, Leicester. 

Mar. 30.—Institute of Fuel (Manchester). 
Comfort.’" Dr. Harold Hartley. 7 
Albert Square, Manchester, 


General meeting. 5 p.m. 21 
(Chemistry 


and Philosophical Society 
Ww y 7.30 p.m, College 


Baum. 


Heat 
Engineers 


‘Radiant 
p.m. 


and 


Club, 





Chemical Trade Inquiries 


The following trade inquiries are abstracted from the ‘* Board 
of Trade Journal.’’ Names and addresses may be obtained from 
the Department of Overseas Trade (Development and Intelligence) , 
35 Old Queen Street, London, §.W.1 (quote reference number). 

Canada.—A manufacturers’ 
U.K. agencies in the 
sentation of alum 


agent at Saskatoon desires to obtain 
three Prairie Provinces, for exclusive repre- 
sulphate. (Ref, No, 322.) 

Hungary.—An agent at Budapest wishes to obtain the representa 
tion of U.K. manufacturers of tanning materials, chemicals, paints, 


dyes and colours. (Ref. No, 341.) 


Names and addresses for the following inquiries will be supplied 
by the Secretary, Italian Chamber of Commerce, 10 Queen Street, 
London, E.C.4. 

Italy.—Producers of 
grape) 


lers. 


Italian ‘fruit juices (lemon, orange and 
and essences wishes to get into touch with British impor 
(Ref. Italy 681.) 

Italy.—A produce broker in Naples wishes to get into touch with 
British exporters of linseed and ground nuts. (Ref, Ttaly 634.) 








Books Received 


The LaboratOry: Its Place in the Modern World. By D. 
Murray. London: The Fenland Press. Pp. 117. 
Cloth 3s. 

The Casting of Brass Ingots. 
London: British 
Pp. 191. 15s. 

British Plastics Year Book, 1934. 
Pp. 566. 7s. 6d. 

Reports of the Progress Of Applied Chemistry. 
London : Society of Chemical 
7s. 6d. Others 12s. 6d, 


Stark 
Paper 2s 


Genders and G. 
Metals Research 


By R. 


L. Bailey. 
Non-Ferrous 


Association. 


London: Plastics Press, Ltd. 


Val. XVITI-1933. 
Industry. Pp. 776. Members 


OLEUM (all. sienna 


Sulphuric, Dipping, 
Muriatic, Nitric, and Mixed Acids. 


Battery, 


SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL Ltd. 


With which is amalgamated WILLIAM PEARCE & SONS, Ltd. 


WALSINGHAM HOUSE, SEETHING LANE, E.C.3. 


Telephone: Royal 1166. 


Telegrams 


Works: SILVERTOWN E.16. 
** Hydrochloric Fen. London.” 


DRYING APPARATUS 
AND DRYING PLANT 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Complete Chemical Plants 
PROCESS — ERECTION — OPERATION 


L. A. MITCHELL LTD. Phone: 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERS BLA. 7106-7 
Peter Street, Manchester 


Works : 
CARLISLE 
37 
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Company News 


-British Cyanides Co., Ltd.—The directors have fixed September 
30 for the end of the "finanéial year instead of June 30, and the 
current period will therefore, cover fifteen months. 

Waxed Papers, Ltd.—The balance brought forward from 1932 
was £6,758, to which is added the profit on trading for 1933, £51, 
aking £6,809 to be carried forward. 


Salt Union, Lrd.—Whe net profit for the past year amounted 
£208,138, Contingencies account receives £10,000 more at £30,000, 
and a smaller surplus is carried forward. A dividend of 9 per 
cent, is again paid on the ordinary capital. 

Cerebos, Ltd.—For the year ended November 30 1933, the net 
trading profit, after depreciation, but before tax, was £283,435. 
In the preceding twelve months the net trading profit was shown 
at £246,976, but was after depreciation and income-tax. The tax 
for the past year absorbs £56,000, 

Indestructible Paint Co.—The report for 1933 shows a_ profit, 
after charging repairs, maintenance, depreciation and _ providing 
for bad debts, of £38,651, against £34,653 for 1982. The direc- 
tors recommend the transfer to reserve for tax £5,000, to reserve, 
£5,000, a final dividend of 10 per cent. on the ordinary shares, 
making 15 per cent., leaving to be carried forward £5,700. 

British Aluminium ©0.—The trading profit and interest is 
shown at £318,856 in the accounts for the year 1988. Tax pro- 
vision takes £15,000, debenture interest £125,000 and reserve for 
depreciation £50,000. The directors recommend a dividend of 5 
per cent. on the ordinary shares, less tax, leaving to be carried 
forward £52,778. 

Bede Metal and Chemical Co.—The report for the year 1933 states 
that after transferring £5,000 from reserve and £1,472 from tax 
account, and writing off depreciation both at Hebburn and at the 
mine in Norway, ete., the operations have resulted in a profit 
of £2,868. The balance at the credit of profit and loss is now 
£8,454, which the directors recommend be carried forward. 

Amalgamated Metal Corporation, Ltd.—A dividend of 4 per cent. 
against 3 per cent. a year ago, is recommended. The directors 
announce that they have decided to end the financial year on 
March 31 in each year, instead of on April 30. The accounts, 
made up to March 31 next, will be issued in April, embodying the 
results of the British Metal Corporation, Ltd., and Henry Gardner 
and Co., Ltd., for the twelve months to December 31, 1933. 

Cooper, McDougall and Robertson, Ltd.—A dividend of 5 per 
cent., compared with 2} per cent. the previous year, is recom- 
mended by the directors for the vear ended September 30 last. 
The profit on trading rose from £130,501 in 1931-32, to £134,792 
last year. The general reserve is increased by £25,000 to £195,000, 
and a further £30,000 of the past year’s profits has been placed 
to reserve against exchanges, leaving £50,447 to go forward. 


‘«« FULLERSITE ” 
A SLATE POWDER 


IN GREAT DEMAND 


as the most 


ECONOMICAL FILLER for Vulcanite Moulded 
Rubber Goods, Asphaltes and all Bituminous Products. 


Invaluable as a Paint Base to resist Acids and Alkalies. 


ALFRED H. RICHARDS, Port Penrhyn, BANGOR 


GLYCERINE 


We supply all grades for pharmaceutical and 
industrial purposes. May we have your 
inquiries ? 


GLYCERINE, LTD. 


Blackfriars, London, 
T legrams: 





and 


E.C.4 


Glymol, Lud, London 


Unilever House, 


Phone Central 7474 
GET-2-2 








